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For the Companion. 
SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 
In Two Cuaprers.—CuarP. II. 

By Ledgeside. 

Will Nilson and Bob Twain attracted the at- 
tention of their respective families on the morn- 
ing of the dressing up of Thistle, by the quiet, 
demure way in which they ate their breakfast. 

“There is mischief going on,” whispered Kitty 
Nilson to her sister. ‘Mark my words, when 
Will minds his food and nothing else, remorse 
is doing its work.” 

“Rather too much of a twinkle in his eye for 
any deep remorse,” answered Alice, laughing; 
“but there is roguery, somewhere, and I imagine, 
before night, the where will be well known. 
Mother, caution Will to behave, before he goes 
to school.” 

The bell of the Granby high school had just 
ended its last call, when Will rushed up the 
steps, books under his arm, cap swinging in his 
hand, cheeks very red, eyes very bright, and 
breath coming short and quick, as if he had 
been racing with the cars. 

The door of the school-room was shut, and an 
ominous stillness seemed, to Will, to have fallen 
over the entire building. 

Had it failed? Had somebody gone in? and 
was Thistle quietly nibbling on the stinted grass 
in Mr. Moore’s pasture? Where was Bob? Had 
he peached? Was he coward at heart, notwith- 
standing ali his brag? . 

Thoughts move swiftly at such moments. 
While Will was hanging up his hat, all this and 
more had flashed through his mind. He had to 
make a greater effort at self-command, than he 
had ever been conscious of doing before, ere he 
could walk up to the shut door and open it; but 
he did, at last, and the scene that met his eye, 
though he has grown to be a man, now, he has 
never forgotten. 

In the desk stood Thistle, quietly eating the 
last of the oats which had been left open before 
him, but in addition to the preparations he had 
made, some one had attached a white paper to 
the two outstretched arms of the old coat, print- 
ing upon it, in great black letters,— 


SOLOMON JONES. 


The donkey seemed to him to fix its dull eyes 
upon him as he entered, and to blink out, “Hollo, 
there, old fellow! You have come at last, have 
you? We have all of us been waiting for you.” 

Just in front of the desk, on a bench, with his 
face buried in his hands, sat Solomon Jones. 
He was so crouched and shrunken, that Will 
had to look at him twice before he was sure who 
it was, and then he slunk to his seat, awed and 
frightened. 

The ominous stillness outside the door was to 
him doubled in its awfal intensity, until it 


went before the rows of solemn looking boys. 
Even Bob Twain, sitting there bolt upright, 
looked pale, and fidgetted in that helpless, noise- 
less way, a boy will, when he is thoroughly 
Scared. 

Will dropped down behind his desk, and made 
a last effort to resist the spell. He lifted its 
cover, and fumbled among the loose papers, as 
if he was searching for something he could not 
find. But it was of no use. The still master, 
With that bowed head, drew him out from the 
desk, drew his eyes toward him, and fastened 
them there. 

The great, round-faced clock on the wall be- 
hind Thistle, ticked loud, and moved with its 
long hands slowly over five, ten, fifteen minutes, 
and yet there sat the teacher and there sat the 
Pupils; now and then a deep sigh from the one, 
and the simultaneous movement from the other, 
by which a crowd always betray their conscious- 
hess of intense excitement. Sixty boys, all held 
Spell-bound, thus, by the betrayal of suffering 
in this one man—and only the laughed-at school- 
master, Solomon Jones, after all! 

Ido not know how much longer this could 
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SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY, 


have continued, but as thé clock struck the half 
hour, he took down his hands, and rising very 
slowly and with much difficulty, said, in a voice 
so changed that the children would hardly have 
recognized it,-— , a “4, 

“Young gentlemen, I have heard of these 
things,” pointing to the donkey, “being done 
in fun. I have been trying, since I sat here, to 
convince myself this was meant for nothing 
more,—but I can’t. I know better than any of 
you my unfitness and inability to teach you, but 
Thave tried todo my best, and I had hoped at 
least to have commanded your affection, if not 
your respect. I do not know how many of you 
are concerned in this, nor do I ever wish to know 
by whom it was done. It is enough for me, 
that, after having taught you for a year, a boy 
among you could be found willing thus wanton- 
ly to injure my feelings. I cannot stay here any 
longer. It may seem weak and unmanly to 
some of your parents that I should resign, but I 
am compelled to. If you feel as little respect 
for me as this indicates, I have mistaken my 
work and must find it somewhere else. The 
school is dismissed.” 

Slowly he turned to the hook upon which hung 
Thistle’s rope, evidently witli the intention of 
loosening the animal and taking him away; but 
up sprang Israel Burt, head boy of the school. 

“Mr. Jones!” he said, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke, “Stop, sir, if you please. Will you 
demand to know the boy or boys who have done 
this?” 

“T would rather not know. Edon’t want to 
remember it against them,” said noble Solomon 
Jones. 

‘But, sir, itis only fair. Nine-tenths of us, I 
promise you on my honor, knew nothing of it. 
Nine-tenths of us will not let you go; and, fur- 
thermore,” drawing himself up, “I, as one of 
these nine-tenths, take upon myself the task of 
discovering and punishing the Boy who has 
done this wicked, unkind act, let him be whom 
he may. Say, boys,” looking around the school, 
“do you stand by me?” 

“Yes, yes. Goahead. We’ll back you,” from 
the whole crowd. 

“All right,” facing them now. “Let us do it 
up quick and thoroughly. The boy who brought 
that donkey here, let him rise this moment and 
own up. Here is a chance for him to show he’s 
a man yet, if he has done a brutal act.” 

Not a boy stirred. Bob Twain stared full in 
Israel’s face, his eyes very large and his mouth 
gradually opening. But he did not move. 

Will Nilson half started to answer the appeal; 
but there was something in the moral aspect of 
the school that appalled him. He sank back 
again. 

Mr. Jones was standing now by the side of 





| blame as he is. 





s 
Thistle, looking round with a very pale face, but 
keen, searching eyes, upon the crowd. There 
was something entreating in his looks, that 
moved Will far more than Israel’s words.- But 
still-ho sat. ' . * 

“Coward, are you, too?” rang out from Israel. 
“Well, it’s no more, perhaps, than we should ex- 
pect from a fellow that could do such a thing. 
Look here, boys, there is a difference, you see. 
The donkey is well enough. He’s a better brute 
than the boy who put him there, and his style 
of dress would have been comical enough any- 
where else than here; but when they came to put 
him there,” pointing to the desk, “and to write 
that name on him,” pointing to the placard, 
“why, that made a different matter of it. It be- 
came rude and brutal. A personal joke, ninety 
times ‘out of one hundred, is unkind as well as 
impudent. I meana joke of that kind. Don- 
key, indeed! * I should just like to know what of 
the donkey there is in our faithful, gentle-heart- 
ed teacher?” 

“None, none,’’ answered the boys. 

“No, not a particle. He’s A No.1. Wedon’t 
want any other, and what is more, we won’t 
have any other. You, fellow, you!” looking 
round upon the school, “‘haven’t you a bit of a 
man Jeft in you? Can’t you own up when you 
see_what trouble you have made, and what a 
cruel act you have done?” 

Will’s throat grew suddenly so full that his 
very breath choked him. He became white and 
red by turns. But if iron bands had held him 
down, it seemed to him they could scarcely have 
bound him closer than did the frowning head 
school boy, the pale, agitated, keen-eyed teacher, 
and that strongest, but most invisible thing of 
all, the disapprobation of the school. 

Bob, with less quick moral sensibilities, be- 
gan to fidget and stare blankly at Will, to push 
his hands down, and as nearly through his pock- 
ets as he could, and finally, when mortal boy 
could bear no more, to break out into whistling 
a bar of “Yankee Doodle,”—a queer, cracked 
whistle it was, to be sure, but a whistle which 
brought down upon him from Israel a sharp 

“You stop that, Bob Twain,” and he stopped it. 

“Five minutes further grace,’ went on Israel; 
“but first, let’s get out the donkey Gently, 
gently,” as the boys, by one common impulse, 
made arush toward Thistle. “Don’t hurt the 
poor thing. I wish every one was as little to 
Out with your knives; cut the 
straps!” 

Many knives were busy, cutting away the fas- 
tenings that held the clothes to Thistle’s back, 
and no sooner were they loosened than, much 
to the amusement of the school, he set up a 
bray which, if it did not mean thank you, meant 





something quite as good, lo quis 


“One more chance,” said Israel, as, the work 


; | all done, he stood swinging the rope in his hand. 


“Whoever brought him in, let him get up, and 
before us all lead him out. If he doesn’t, and 
we ever find him out, I here say, in the name of 
our whole school, that we will exclude him from 
our fellowship from this hour forward and for- 
ever.”” . 

Israel’s speeches were a little unfortunate. 
They began well, but he almost always man- 
aged, before they were over, to get into them 
something which threw off a part, at least, of 
their good moral effect. So now, the threat with 
which this ended made Will settle himself clos- 
er in his seat, and determine against the first 
and noblest act of reparation, a generous con- 
fession. If he ever felt mean, ashamed of him- 
self, wishing an act undone, and as little like 
Will Nilson as the same boy could feel, this was 
the moment. 

For Bob I have not much to say. His respon- 
sibility in the thing was so small in comparison 
with Will’s, and he had so much less of a noble, 
manly boy in his make, that perhaps we can be 
more patient and forgiving toward him; but it 
was mean in him, after all. 

“Not going to lead him out, eh?’ There was 
something so scornful in Israel’s tone now, that 
Will felt the hot blood tingle in his body from 
head to foot. “All right! A noble kind of a 
chap, you are! ButI don’t wonder! It’s allofa 
piece. Thesneaks only are caught in doing things 
thad huit folks—hurt their feelings, I meau.- I 
say,” stopping suddenly, and looking once more’ 
round the school, with an entire change of tone, 
“Come out, even now. I, for one, don’t believe 
there is a fellow among you who hadn’t rather 
own up than not, if he only can get himself to 
the sticking place. I wish I aould do it for you, 
I do, and no mistake, it would be so much gen- 
erouser”’—Israel forgot his grammar in his carn- 
estness—“and manlier, and’’—— 

“Give me the rope, I did it,”’ shouted Will Nil- 
son, 60 loud and sudden, that half the boys 
started nervously. 

“You, Will Nilson! Nonsense; you’re trying 
to screen- some one else,” said Israel, holding 
tight on to the rope, which Will was attempting 
to clutch with a very shaking hand. “You 
couldn’t have done it; you’re too generous a fel- 
low, and Mr. Jones likes you too well. You 
wouldn’t have hurt him so for a small fortune, 
Will, you know you wouldn’t. You can’t gam- 
mon me. It’s Beb Twain you're trying to cover. 
Isaw it in Bob’s face the moment he came in, 
and I meant to give him a chance, and thrash 
him afterwards, the—the—the coward!” 

“T did it,’ repeated Will, putting his lips to- 
gether firmly, and stepping round to the side of 
the desk where the teacher stood, “and, Mr. 
Jones, I ask your pardon,” and now the tears 
were really running down Will’s cheeks. “I 
didn’t mean to insult you or wound you, indeed 
I didn’t. I only meant fun ” 


*“O, Will, you couldn’t have done it!” put in 
Israel 


“But I did,” persisted Will. And it was a 
cold, trembling hand that Mr. Jones held tightly 
and warmly in his. 

“{ forgive you, my boy,” he said gently “but 
Israel is right; never do a thine that can wound, 
for sport. It’s serious sport sometimes.” 

“I helped,” said Bob, noisily pushing over 
desks, as he strode out to join them. ‘‘I printed 
the name, and Will didn’t knowit. I ama fool. 
adolt, an idiot. Thistle is a big man in com- 
parison. I sincerely ask your pardon, Mr. Jones, 
and—and—am a”’—— 

“A boy who has learned a lesson well, and 
will never be guilty of the same thing again,” 
chimed in Israel. . 

“If I am, call me—me—weodchuck!”’ said 
Bob looking very red and crestfallen. “TI say, 
fellers!” Here Bob breke down, and if he knew 
what he meant we don’t. 

Six months from that day, the boys of Granby 
High school were marched out, with erape on 
their left arm, Israel leading the procession, to 
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attend the funeral of their teacher, Mr. Solo- 
mon Jones. No one could tell why, but from 
that day a down-heartedness, a discouragement, 
that would not be lifted, took hold of him. 

He sank under it and the overwork, until the 
time came when the thin hands could do no 
more, and the long, lean body laid itself down 
to its last repose. 

Will Nilson shed torrents of tears, as he stood 
at the open grave. He did not mean to do an 
unkind thing, he only meant fun, and didn’t 
think; but he would have given so much, then, 
if he could have undone this joke; if he could 
have dropped himself back to the beautiful sum- 
mer dawn, when in the soft light he stole out to 
dress Solomon Jones’ donkey. 


— +e 
For the Companion. 
AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 
By Mary A. Denison. 


I aint got much to tell, but I’ll say this, it’s 
Hannah as saved me, soul and body, under Him 
as we should allers look to. 

Hannah’s my daughter, ma’am, and she’s sit- 
ting at this present moment under her own vine 
and fig-tree, mending stockings, perhaps, for 
Jack Spinnich, who married her, and a very well- 
to-do fellow Jack is, to be sure. 

He begun with two wooden shanties, and now 
he owns a brick block. Think of that! Why, I 
feel as if 1 was uncommon rich in such a son-in- 
law. 

And then, I have a seat at his fireside, my own 
particular chair, and my own particular cricket, 
and sometimes, when I sits there with little 
Jenny on my knee—she’s Hannah’s daughter— 
I do wish Lucy was alive. 

Lucy was my wife, and a sweet, tidy woman 
when I married her. We lived out o’ town, on 
a bit of cleared land, and I’d put up the house, 
and got the garding to that point where it begun 
to pay handsome, when I begun my pranks. 

Up till that time, there hadn’t been no liquor- 
shop in Mayville, but a smart, black-eyed chap, 
he set up one, and, with a bright fire, and a 
cheery welcome, he somehow got in customers 
jest as easy as could be. 

It was about that time little Hannah was born, 
and her mother begun to be sickly, and Hannah, 
she wus a erying, fretful little creatur’, go, in- 
stead o’ staying at home and helping my poor 
wife, as I should, I got to going to Brake Mells’ 


cursed shop, where songs were sung, and I was: 


treated, and things were bright with a false glit- 
ter, as I learned afterwards, to my sorrow. 

Well, ming was a head that couldn’t bear 
much of the hot stuff they sold, and, though it 
didn’t make me jest wicked all to wunst, it sort 
o’ muddled the brain, so’t I wa’n’t fit for out- 
doors or in-doors. The things didn’t seem to 
grow after that dretful shop was settled in May- 
ville, and | found myself a going backward. 

This didn’t suit poor Lucy; but as often as 
she spoke of the shop and the liquor, I’d begin 
to swear, and that hurt her so, you see, she 
couldn’t bear it. She’d ’a’ done any thing for 
peace, any thing but one, and that was this. 

I thought I’d bring my liquor home, but the 
first thing Lucy done was to snatch the jug 
from my hand like a fury, take it out doors 
before I could speak a werd, and smash it into 
bits with the axe-helve. 

“There, Abner,” says she, her eyes a shining, 
and her breath quick, “that’s what I’ll do al- 
ways—mind, always, if you bring that wicked 
stuff into this house. It’s ruined us a’ready, 
and I'll die before I’ll have it near me!”’ 

Well, seeing ’t she was in arnest, I stopped 
right there, and if I’d been a man, and stopped 
altogether,—looking at that poor creatur’, white 
as a sheet, and trembling all over,—looking at 
her, and remembering that what went for liquor 
ought to have gone for good nourishing meat, I 
should have had her now, poor soul. 

Well, things went on slack enough, till my 
Hannah got to be six or seven year old. Never 
very stout, she wa’n’t,—soft o’ spindlin’, but one 
of the sweetest and best of children. When I 
remember how she used to goin rags and with- 
out shoes through the cold, dretful winters, I 
hardly darst to look her in the face, though she’s 
forgave me, long, long ago. 

Well, it went from bad to worse, as the saying 
is, till I got to care for nothing but drink, and 
my poor Lucy, sick as she was, had to go to 
day’s work, and in the summer season Hannah 
picked berries to git enough to eat. 

Of course, every time I come to I was ashamed 
enough o’ myself; and when I said to Lucy, 
“Why didn’t you kill me? Why don’t you run 
away from me and git some rest?” she never 
answered; but, O, the look in her eye! I hope I 
won’t see that look in the judgment. I see it 
now, sometimes, and it wakes me up in the mid- 
dle of the night, when I lay thinking of my mis- 


erable past, till it seems as if there wasn’t another 
so wicked as I in all the world. 

Well, well, I got so I couldn’t bear the sight of 
the misery I didn’t seem to have power to stop, 
and so, like a coward, I went off. Yes, sir, left 
my poor family when little Hannah was ten 
year old, and went, a very vagabond, into the 
city, where I jest steeped myself in rum. 

P’r’aps a year had passed, and I stood at one 
of the street-corners—what do you think—beg- 
ging for pennies. Yes, I’d got past work then. 
I’d lost all sense of respectability, all care of be- 
ing a man, and ’d got reduced to beggin’ for 
enough to git a drink with. 

So, as I stood there, shakin’ in my rags, one 
winter morning, sober, because I couldn’t help 
myself, who did I see, coming along the streets, 
erying bitterly, but Hannah? Why, it struck 
me like—worse than a blow of any kind, and I 
just stood there, breathless, till the child caught 
sight of me, and then you ought to seen her! 
Why, she lifted up her hands, as if I was one of 
the most blessed angels, and come flying to me, 
and dropped down on my bosom with great sobs, 
erying,— 

“Father, O, dear father! 
should find you!” 

Well, here was a state! I all rags, and she all 
rags, and we two crying there in the street. It 
made a crowd, I tell ye, and where to go I didn’t 
know. But as soon as I could, I led her off into 
an alley, and an old room I got for almost noth- 
ing, and there we two was by ourselves. 

“‘Where’s your mother?” said I, as soon as I 
dared. 

“Mother’s dead,” she sobbed, settin’ down on 
the floor, and covering her poor face with what 
was left of her old calico frock, and how she did 


I thought I never 


ery! 

Well, if ever a poor wretch felt like a mur- 
derer, I did then. 

“Mother died a month ago,” said poor little 
Hannah, as soon as she could speak, ‘‘and she 
prayed for you, and said the Lord would save 
you. And then she told me to go into the city 
after she was buried, in one of the farmer’s carts, 
and I should find you, and you would stop drink- 
ing, right off, and get something to do, and we 
should live together, and be real happy. 

“The people there all told me I had better not 
come, and discouraged me, and called you hard 
nanies, and said you wasn’t worth saving; but f 
would come. I sold mamma’s ring, and gave 
the money to a man, to bring me in, and I’ve 
been looking for you all yesterday and to-day. 
O, father, don’t never drink again! mother said 
you wouldn’t.” 

You might ’a’ knocked me down with a straw. 
I felt a creeping through my bones, and the lift- 
ing up of my hair that was just as if she had 
come, and laid her cold fingers right over my 
heart, and that minute I had strength given to 
me to swear, solemn, that I wouldn’t never, 
NEVER, NEVER, touch a drop of the horrid stuff 
again! 

It Seemed to hearten me right up. With all 
my hunger, I felt light and happy. I took my 
little gal by the hand and went out, and the fust 
thing I come across was a big wood-pile, and 
when the man looked at me as I asked for work, 
I told him my story, the best I could, and he pit- 
ied me, and took me into his kitchen, me and 
little Hannah, and give us both as much hot 
coffee, and bread, and meat, as we could eat and 
drink, and I earned two dollars that day. 

Well, the woman, she got interested in little 
Hannah, and you wouldn’t hardly have knowed 
the gal when she come to go home with me, she 
was so nicely fitted out with clothes. 

So the long and the short of the story is that 
the man took me into his store as soon as I got 
decently dressed up. 

After that, it didn’t take long to make a home 
again. Hannah was offered a good place, but 
she said she’d rather stay by father, and keep 
house for him; and that’s what she did. It’s 
sort o’ queer that I’ve lost all care or relish for 
drink. I didn’t expect that, ’causeit’s somethin’ 
almost supernateral, but ’twas so; and little 
Hannah watched me close. I didn’t blame her 
for that. 

She was a right smart little thing, was Han- 
nah. By help of one of the neighbors, she got 
learnin’ enough to read and cipher; and then, at 
twelve, she went to night-school, and—well, I’d 
like to have you see my Hannah, that’s all. It 
don’t seem to me that she can be the daughter 
of such a man as [ used to be; but there’s Lucy, 
she give her her grace, and her beauty, and her 
pretty tastes, and here’s this little child is a goin’ 
to be jest like her. 

I don’t think Lucy is sorry a bit now, seein’s 
to be jest like her. 

I don’t think Lucy is sorry a bit now, seein’s 
things has happened as they have, for she’s been 
enjoying heaven all this time. And I’m sure, in 








with my daughter Hannah, and, what is more, 
in my love for the blessed Saviour, through 
whose mercy I’ve been saved. 
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THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Our sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 
I wonder do we calculate 
Our happinesses also? 





Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 
Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 
Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn; 
Behold! my entry for to-day 
Is in the “happy” column. 


a. 


For the Companion. 
POOR ZEB. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Grandma were you born in this house?” 

“O,no, dear!” said grandma, “but I was born in 
a house that stood precisely where this one does. 
It was much larger than this; and had dormer 
windows, and a great hall through the middle. 
It was a much more imposing house than this, 
according to my way of thinking, but then, it 
wasn’t so snug, and it took a sight of wood to 
keep it warm. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t think it ever was 
warm in the winter. People didn’t expect to be 
comfortable winters in those days. First, we’d 
turn our faces to the fire, and then one side, and 
then our backs, and so keep revolving, like a 
piece of meat on aspit. It was about as much 
as Zeb could do just to tend the fires.” 

“Who was Zeb?” asked Ethan, who had put 
aside his top, and joined his sisters at the first 
intimation of a talk about “‘old times.” 

“He was a colored boy that lived at our house 
when I was a girl. Zebulon Paine, his name 
was. Poor fellow! I always thought they were 
hard on him, but they didn’t look at such things 
then as they do now. It wasn’t a great while 
since they had freed their slaves here in New 
England, and somehow the curse of it still 
seemed to cling to the blacks, just as it does at 
the South now. 

“I dori’t know whether Zeb’s mother had ever 
been a slave or not, but if she had, she was freed 
before he was born, and owned a little house, 
where she lived with her children. I’ve been 
there to see her spin and weave, many a time. 

“Zeb was her oldest son, and a smart boy 
enough to work when he felt like it; anyhow, he 
did very well for the odds and ends which father 
wanted him for, such as bringing water, tending 
the fires, feeding the cattle, and wheeling the 
goods from the warehouse to the shop. 

“Father was a dealer in dry. goods and grocer- 
ies, and had a shop in the west corner room of 
the house, where he retailed goods to his cus- 
tomers. The warehouse was where he kept his 
stock in bales and barrels, as it came from Bos- 
ton. It was a long, low building, a little back 
from the house, with one large door, and two 
windows, with heavy shutters. It was a dark, 
gloomy place, and nobody cared to go into it 
unless they were obliged to, and few ever did, 
excepting father, and Zeb, and Hicks, the ped- 
dier. Father used to supply Hicks with goods 
to carry round the country. After a while, father 
began to think that he missed more goods from 
the warehouse than he could account for, and, 
naturally enough, his suspicions fell first on 
Hicks. 
the family, but just kept a keen watch of the 
matter, and in a few months he found that, 
though things continued to disappear, it hap- 
pened just as often when the peddler had not 
been along as when he had, so that he was all 
adrift again, and didn’t know what to think. 

“One evening, he came into the kitchen, where 
Zeb was entertaining us children with his violin. 
Zeb played just as naturally as the birds warble, 
and sometimes he would sing at the same time, 
and dance a kind of double shuffle that amused 
us greatly. Well, father came in, and of course 
Zeb stopped playing; but father said,— 

“Finish your tune, finish your tune, boy.’ 

“Zeb was about twenty years old at that time. 
He played his tune out, and then father said,— 

“Did you lock the warehouse carefully, to- 
night, Zeb?’ 

“7 did so, sah, and guv you the key,’ said 
Zeb, looking surprised. 

““T believe youdid. You always have, haven't 
you? 

*¢Allers, sah.’ 

“I only asked because I have thought for 
some time that I missed things, and I didn’t see 
how that could be if the door was prfopetly 
locked.’ 





my old age, I’ve found a little heaven on earth 


He said not a word to any one out of 


asked Zeb. ‘Coz, sometimes, when I’s drawiy 
off ’lasses, I jes’ takes a lick, and now and then 
feats a raisin ora fig, but I never thought as 
you’d care, or I wouldn’t ha’ donc it.’ 

“Eat all the goodies you want,’ said father 
‘I didn’t refer to those; but sometimes [y 
missed whole bales of cloth, and bags of meal? 
“*You has! Ef that don’t beatall! Now, look 
a here, sah, my room’s in the back of the house, 
you know, sah, and I’ll kind ©’ sleep with one 
eye open, an’ ef anybody comes prowlin’ roung 
the warehouse, I’ll hit him a crack over de heaq? 
“Father laughed at this valiant threat, ang 
after making some inquiries about the cattle and 
pigs, went back to the parlor. 

“If Zeb slept with one eye open, it seemed tp 
do no good, for occasionally father would miss 
something, the same as before. 

“At last, it all-came out, though I often 
wished it never had, and so, I think, did father, 
“It was one right when Davie was at home 
from sea. He had been off with three of his 
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comrades to some place of amusement, and was 
returning late, when he saw one of the war. 
house shutters open. 

“ *Hollo, what’s the meaning of that?’ said he, 
in a whisper. ‘Whist! Let’s go and see’ 
they crept along stealthily, keeping in the shadow 
of the buildings, till they came to the open shut. 
ter, and then they crouched down, and kept 
quite still. They could hear voices muttering 
inside, and a lifting and dragging of heavy arj. 
cles. Presently, a man put his head out the 
window and reconnoitred, but did not see the 
boys in their dark clothes, close behind the shu. 
ter. So he got out, and the man inside began 
handing him out the stolen goods. Then twoof 
the boys pounced upon the outside man, while 
the others closed the shutter and barred it, mak- 
ing a prisoner of the inside man. I don’t know 
how the boys came to have their wits about them 
so. Father said they were as shrewd as if they'd 
been real detectives. 

“Well, Davie and the boys dragged the mu 
they had seized to the house, in spite of his strug- 
gles, for it was four to one, and, by the time they 
got him into the hall, the whole family was 
aroused, and ran down to see what the matte 
was—Dolly and I, as well as the rest, because 
we were afraid to be left up stairs alone. Just 
as we got there, father was pulling the man's 
hat from his face, and—it was Zeb! 

“T’m sorry for this,’ said father, looking very 
solemn. And then we children begun to cry, 
and were sent back to bed. 

“The man in the warehouse proved to be 
Hicks, the peddler. He and Zeb were both taken 
before a magistrate, and made a full confession, 
but not until so much had been proved against 
them that it was useless to try to conceal any 
thing. Hicks was leader in the affair, as he sold 
the goods, merely giving Zeb enough fora bribe, 
and keeping nearly all the profit himself. The 
way Zeb managed was to leave the window open, 
and then bar the shutter outside, so that, when 
all appeared safe, it was not in reality fastened 
at all. 

“Then they put the goods in an old cave in 
the side of a hill which had once been used fors 
potato pen, and kept them there till the peddler 
could come and take them slyly, and that was 
how he escaped suspicion so long. 

“They had their trial at the October term, and 
father had to be there, of course. 

“‘When he came home, he went to the room 
where mother was sitting, and, leaning on the 
back of a chair, he said,— 

“Well, what do you think the sentence is?’ 

“‘T hope they’ve been lenient to poor Zeb, 
said mother. ‘He was merely a tool of the other 
one.’ ‘ 
“<They’ve banished him. They’re going t0 
send him to the West Indies. 0, it’s a shame, 4 
wicked shame! And that villain, Hicks, will 
only be shut up in jail a little while, and then be 
free to come and go as he pleases.’ 

“But what right have they to make such 4 
distinction ‘between the two?’ asked mother. 
‘What reason do they give?’ ; 

“<The right of might. No other. Reason: 
Isn’t it excnse enough that his skin is black’ 
No matter how black the heart is, if the outside 
be fair.’ 

“ Tt will kill his mother. How can we break 
it to her?’ said mother. ; 

“ ‘She knows it now. She was at court,’ said 
father. 

“Perhaps something might have been done if 
father had understood how to do it. I don! 
know about that, but this I do know, that Ze) 
sefitetice was cattied ont, and we never saw bit 
more. 

“Poor old Dinah went about her work as ust), 
but I noticed that if we came upon her suddenly, 
when she thought she was alone, there were # 
most always teats rolling down her cheeks. 
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mother has haunted me all my life. But it was 
nearly eighty years go that this happened, my 
dears, and, thank Heaven! they don’t do such 
things now; not in this part of the country, at 


Jeast.” 
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ANECDOTES OF SNAKES AND 
THEIR HABITS. 


«Jt is astonishing what a bulk can be stowed away 
in a snake’s stomach. I killed a young snake once 
so heavy with a rabbit it had swallowed that it could 
scarcely move. For along time it puzzled me to 
know how any creature can swallow another larger 
than itself, and more especially how it can find room 
in ite stomach for any thing more than its own 
Jength; for you know that serpents never divide 
their food into bits, noreven masticate it; they swal- 
Jow it whole, horns and all, if it has any; but by 
watching I solved the mystery. Their jaws, throat, 
body and intestines are capable of very great disten- 
tion. Any thing which is swallowed longer than it- 
self must be such as can be bent double and laid par- 
allel in the stomach, or else crooked into many short 
folds; for, however hugely a snake may stretch in 

h, it can stretch very little in length. 

“Now for the process of swallowing. The prac- 
tice among all constrictors, or wrapping and crush- 
ing snakes, after having squeezed their prey until 
the bones are broken, and the body made long, is to 
cover it over with slimy saliva before swallowing. 
Eggs are slimed and swallowed wiihout crushing. 
In all the serpents I have examined with care,— 
which I confess are those of the broad-headed or 
fanged variety,—the jaws are constructed on a plan 
different from those of quadrupeds. They are not 
composed of bone but of cartilage. They are not 
jointed at the sides only, butalsoin front. The jaws 
need not close on all sides at the same time, but 
those on the right, for instance, may be brought to- 
gether, while those on the left may be open; and, 
more than that, the closing jaws may be drawn for- 
cibly back towards the throat, while the pair that is 
opening may be shoved farther onwards for a fresh 
hold. 

“The first time I had the opportunity of observing 
this was in the case of a small rattlesnake. It was by 
the roadside, while I was travelling. My attention 
was caught from a distance by seeing it throw itself 
about as if im t distress. As I drew nearer, I 
saw that although its neck was not bigger than my 
thumb, it had something in its mouth as large and 
long as my two fingers. 

“Qn anearer approach I discovered that it had 
caught a toad, and had succeeded in getting down 
the head and neck, as far as the shoulders, but that 
the toad, unwilling to travel farther along that dark 
and uncomfortable road, had stiffened its fore legs 
at right angles to its body, as a catfish sets its fins. 
From the frantic efforts made to throw the toad 
against the clods and hillocks of sand, and to draw 
it forcibly through bunches of grass, I was at first 
convinced that the snake had choked itself by at- 
tempting to swallow something too big for its throat, 
and that being threatened with suffocation, it was 
trying to disgorge, but was prevented by its recurved 
teeth. 

“So I dismounted and stood close over it to watch 
the operation, saying to it, ‘My little fellow, you have 
got yourself into a big trouble by your greediness. 
I'll stay here for a while to keep you company, but 
don’t expect me to help you.’ 

“The snake was so much in earnest that it paid no 
attention to me, although I stooped directly over it. 
To my surprise, I saw that after every violent throw- 
ing of the toad about, as described, the snake would 
stop to work its jaws. It was then I observed the 
ratchet-like action of the recurved teeth, catching on 
one side and drawing towards the throat, while the 
other side was opened and pushed forward to take 
further hold of the skin. The snake was not trying 
to get the toad out, but in. Its pushing and pulling 
amid the grass and clods was to force down the 
toad’s arms. 

“Poor toady !’ I exclaimed, on seeing the skin of 
its neck sadly stretched and torn by thesnake’s teeth. 
‘Youare ina bad way. You are bound to go down 
that dark hole, in spite of your stiff arms, for the 
sake will hold you there till you are dead, and then 
it will make no difference where you go.’ 

“After watching until I had learned all that my 
little scaly friend promised to teach, I thought of 
trying upon it the effect ef tobacco juice. I never 
we tobacco in any form, though I always carry it 
with me, as a relief to the bite of ticks, mosquitoes 
and spiders, for a small piece of the leaf wetted and 
laid on the skin will kill the pain of almost any ani- 
mal poison. 

“I chewed a piece large enough to produce a few 

drops of yery strong juice, which I dropped on the 
toad’s neck so as to enter the snake’s lips, and the 
fleet was laughable. You never saw a wormy plum 
come out of a boy’s mouth more quickly than that 
toad came out of the snake’s 
: “Away jumped the toad, so joyful that he kept 
jumping as long as he was in sight, and looked as if 
he would keep at-it the rest of his life; but the snake 
~it would have amused you to see how disgusted he 
‘ppeared. That was probably his first acquaintance 
with tobacco. 
_ “So far as I know, all venomous serpents are heay- 
ily built, and slow in their movements. This is a 
Wise ordering of Providence, for had they the swift- 
hess and sauciness of some of the slender kinds, there 
would be no security to life of man or beast. This 
Sluggishness is ensured also by their habits, for they 
lead a very lazy life, are great gormandizers, and be- 
come fat as aldermen. 

“Deadly as their poison is to men and dogs, and 





even to horses and the larger cattle, it is seldom that 
hogs are hurt except when lean or bitten in the leg. 
No doubt their thick skin and coarse hair are a great 
protection, and still more the thick fat, which either 
neutralizes the poison, or by filling the groove of 
the fang with grease, preventsitsflow. Yet hogs are 
more exposed than most animals, for they are great 
devourers of serpents, and will eat all the rattle- 
snakes they can find, poison-bags and all. 

“Strange to say that, although these poison-bags, 
fall of their green liquid, lie in the cheeks of a ser- 
pent, emitting their contents on the slightest pres- 
sure, and are no doubt emptied into the stomach in 
swallowing its larger prey, it never feels its effect ex- 
cept from a bite. Yet it can no more stand its own 
venom than any other creature can. . 

“A friend of mine once witnessed an interesting 
scene, in which a venturesome little black snake pro- 
voked a great overgrown rattlesnake to kill itself: 
How little blackie came to know that the other would 
be poisoned by its own bite, is more than we can 
conceive, unless the information came direct from its 
Maker; but it did know it, and it also put that 
knowledge to effectual use. The rattlesnake was 
moving leisurely along, with the dignity of an old 
patriarch, when suddenly something glided across 
its back; it was a little black snake,.as slender, and 
almost as swift as an arrow. 

“The rattlesnake gave one shake of its tail, instant- 
ly threw itself into coil, and looked angrily around. 
The black snake in the meantime had concealed it- 
self in the bushes, waiting until the other had put 
itself out of battle array. The moment, however, 
that the clumsy rattlesnake had stretched itself at 
full length, and was moving heavily along as before, 
there was another streak of black, and the little 
snake had once more insulted its dignity by whip- 
ping over its back. 

“This was rather too much for Mr. Rattle’s pa- 
tience, who made a furious backward stroke at the 
impertinent little tormentor, but without success. 
Again and again the provocation was repeated, un- 
til finally, by a stroke more awkward than usual, 
the rattlesnake wounded itself in the back, and in 
less than ten minutes turned over and died. 

“This scene, as I say, was witnessed by one who 
described it to me; but I was myself witness once to 
a conflict between a black snake and a rattlesnake 
on a wholly different plan. The rattlesnake was in 
coil, and the black snake, with its tail wrapped 
around a bush just beyond the other’s reach, was 
doing all it could, by saucily swinging its head near 
to its face and pecking at it, to induce it to strike, 
and thus throw itself out of guard. 

“The rattlesnake, apparently aware of its danger, 
refused for a long time to give up the advantage of 
its coil, but contented itself with short, angry snaps 
at its persecutor when the insulting head was pushed 
nearer than usual. a 

“The moment, however, that wrath overcame 
prudence, and induced the rattlesnake to throw it- 
self at full length, the other made a quick dart from 
the bush, seized it by the neck, wrapped its tighten- 
ing folds around, and crushed it to death. We have 
no more effectual destreyer of the rattlesnake, and 
indeed of most others of the serpent race, than this 
same black-runner. Its elegant figure, graceful mo- 
tion and superb manner, make it a thorough gentle- 
man among snakes; but it is at the same time a per- 
fect Ishmaelite towards every species except its own, 
and especially towards all of the venomous tribes. 

“This makes it a useful animal, and should exempt 
it from the wholesale destruction pronounced against 
every thing bearing the name of serpent. It is also 
a capital mouser, being able to pursue its prey into 
holes and crevices where not even a ferret can go; 
and were it not so self-confident and insolent, and 
such an arrant thief where eggs and young poultry 
are to be found, it might be made a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of domestic animals.” 


a 


A BRUSH WITH FUEGIANS. 


Ten years ago I entered the Straits of Magellan in 
H. M.S. Thunderer, in company with two gunboats, 
the Froward and the Growler, which she was or- 
dered to convoy to Vanceuver’s Island. 

One lovely morning as we were silently steaming 
at the head ®& our little squadron through the calm 
blue water, two large canoes full of Fuegians shot 
out from behind a projecting neck of land, and 
steered towards the ships. 

With shouts and yells, and brandishing of spears 
and clubs, the hideous creatures on board endeav- 
ored to attract our attention, and held up skins and 
furs, to show their willingness to trade; but al- 
though they managed to place their canoes close 
alongside us, the captain, anxious to reach the next 
anchorage, refused to stop. 

As the vessels swept rapidly past, the savages in- 
dulged in howls of rage and disappointment, which 
resembled the cries of wild beasts, and were audible 
long after they themselves were left far astern. 

Some disappointment also was felt on board the 
Thunderer at having our acquaintance with these 
strange people cut so short, and it was with consid- 
erable satisfaction that we heard, about an hour af- 
terwards, that in consequence of the machinery of 
one of the gunboats becoming disabled, it had been 
resolved to come to an anchor. 

Scarcely was the frigate’s anchor let go in one of 
the sheltered little nooks that abound on the Pata- 
gonian shore, before a party of half-a-dozen officers, 
including myself, manned the ship’s gig and pulled 
back towards the promontory we had passed earlier 
in the day, and which was plainly distinguishable 
by pale blue smoke rising from behind the trees, and 
indicating the locality of a Fuegian encampment. 

After along row, and just as we were getting a 


little exhausted, we arrived off a narrow inlet, the 
entrance to which was partially concealed by the 
thick bushes that grew down to the water’s edge. 
As the opening appeared to lead in the direction of 
the supposed encampment, it was resolved to ex- 
plore further, and with some difficulty the boat was 
pushed into it. . 

To our surprise, after going some hundred yards, 
the channel suddenly widened, and we found our- 
selves in a large lagoon studded with little rocky 
islands, covered with luxuriant foliage, and reflected 
on its placid bosom as ina mirror. Above towered 
the lofty, snow-clad summits of the giant Andes, ex- 
tending the length of the continent; nearer still 
were steep cliffs and gently sloping hills, down whose 
sides rolled myriads of silver cascades; trees of ev- 
ery kind, from the hardy fir to the crimson-blos- 
somed fuschia, fringed the borders of the lake. 

As yet we had seen nothing of the Indians. We 
.had brought biscuits, blankets, and other articles to 
barter for skins and furs, and were determined not 
to be disappointed. Slowly we rowed across the la- 
goon for a distance of about a mile. 

At length, on rounding a point, something ap- 
peared through the bushes, like one of the wigwams 
of twisted boughs which the natives construct for 
dwellings. A few moments after we saw another of 
these quaint habitations, and then another, till as 
the boat went ahead we found we were in the mid- 
dle of a native village. 

There, drawn up on the beach, were several war 
canoes, including th@ two we had seen outside, 
whilst standing beside them were over a dozen Fue-’ 
gians engaged in landing fish from the boats, and 
lounging about in listless attitudes, handling their 
spears, and bows, and arrows, several of which 
strewed the ground. Squatting on the ground near 
them were some half-dozen squaws, with children 
slung round their necks. 

On seeing the boat draw near they raised a loud 
ery, the meaning of which we were unable to com- 
prehend, and the women and children at once disap- 
peared, whilst all the men hurried down to the 
beach. 

Aware of the treacherous disposition of these peo- 
ple, we made up our minds to carry on what inter- 
course we had with them without landing from 
the boat. The precaution had also been taken of 
bringing a couple of revolvers, which were now ly- 
ing in the stern sheets, loaded with ball. We had in 
addition an ordinary double-barrelled fowling piece, 
and for other weapons (in the event of trouble aris- 
ing contrary to our anticipations) were content to 
rely on the boat-hooks and stretchers. 

We paddled cautiously in until the boat’s bow just 
touched the beach. There was now a fair chance of 
observing the Indians, who we all confessed had 
justly earned the character they bore of being 
amongst the lowest and most degraded specimens of 
the human race—some, in fact most of them, were 
entirely devoid of clothing, and their faces and bod- 
ies, which, from exposure to the elements, had be- 
come somewhat the color of raw beef, were tattoed 
with various devices. 

All, both men and women, wore their hair long, 
and presented on the whole an appearance as repul- 
sive as can well be imagined. 

We had not much leisure, however, to contem- 
plate them, before many were knee-deep in water, 
and crowding around the boat: By signs and by 
making use of the few words from the Fuegian vo- 
cabulary that we were masters of, we made them un- 
derstand our object, and one or two skins of the fur 
seal were produced for inspection. 

Subsequently some robes made of the skins of os- 
triches and of the guanacoa or llama, skilfully sewn 
together, were offered. 

After a little bargaining, some of our old blankets 
and some biscuit were exchanged for the skins. 
Our stores, as we showed them, were not yet ex- 
hausted, and by signs we endeavored to induce them 
to bring some more furs out of their wigwams, with 
a view to doing a little more business. 

Every thing up to this time had gone on pl t- 


Here we paused a minute to take breath after our 
little encounter. Our assailants, now some fifty: 
yards distant, seeing that we had escaped, began 
crowding down to their canoes with a view to pur- 
suit. Perceiving this, our two revolvers were brought 
into play, and ateach discharge one or two of the 
natives fell, amid the howls of their companions. 

During the confusion thus occasioned, we bent 
steadily to our oars, and were soon well out in the 
middle of the lake, where we could still hear, though 
faintly, the shouts of our late antagonists. 

After this unexpected rencontre it was resolved to 
content ourselves with this day’s trading, and go 
back to the ship, especially as the tops of the moun- 
tains were now ruddy with the glow of the setting 
sun. Leisarely we pulled by the various islets which 
we had passed on our journey up the lagoon, admir- 
ing still more their beauty, as, wrapped in the blue 
mist of evening, they presented an appearance of su- 
pernatural loveliness. 

It was almost dusk when the narrow entrance 
spoken of above was approached; and all at once 
the midshipman in the bows beckoned to us to cease 
rowing, and pointed ahead, where, to our consterna- 
tion, we perceived our Fuegian friends, who had got 
before us, and by taking some shorter route had been 
for some time at the entrance, where they were now 
busy cutting down the trees and underwood in such 
a manner as to block up the opening, and effectually 
to bar our retreat. 

Here, then, was a dilemma which we had never 
contemplated ; if, as we surmised, this was the only 
entrance to the lagoon, we were clearly in something 
very like a trap. A council of war was held, at 
which all agreed that, with our small party, to force 
the passage against such odds and in the face of the 
obstructions would be dangerous, if not impossible. 

Ultimately it was decided that the safest plan would 
be to search for another exit out into the straits, 
and failing in this, to make the best we could of it 
in the gig till next morning, when assistance would 
be sent from the frigate. 

It was now nearly dark, and the uselessness of at- 
tempting to find any other passage soon became ap- 
parent; we therefore had to resign ourselves to the 
prospect of passing all night in an open boat. The 
situation, though in some respects novel, was, it 
must be confessed, by no means agreeable. 

The thought of danger from our Fuegian acquaint- 
ances, whose watch-fires still gleamed brightly on the 
beach, never troubled us much; although, to avoid 
a surprise, we deemed it safer to remain in the boat. 
For provisions we had plenty of biscuits, which had 
been intended for the natives if our intercourse with 
them had not been so rudely interrupted; we were 
also supplied with two or three blankets, which, as 
it soon became very cold, were of great service. 

During the night, which was perfectly calm, 
though pitch dark, we more than once heard the dis- 
tant boom of the guns fired from the ship as a signal 
to us to return on board, and would gladly have 
obeyed the summons, had obedience been possible. 

Atiength, about midnight, signs of au approach- 
ing heavy shower appeared, and our little party were 
by this time so cramped by the cold, that we deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to seek a place where we might 
land, and spend the remainder of the night with less 
discomfort; accordingly, after a careful survey, the 
boat was run noiselessly aground, under some bushes. 
and we landed, taking with us our blankets, fire-arms 
and boat-hooks. 

The rain now began to descend in torrents. We 
had scarcely disembarked when the sight of two or 
three deserted wigwams startled us a little; after sat- 
isfying ourselves that they were unoccupied, posses- 
sion was taken of one of them, which was strewn 
with muscle-shells, left by the former tenants, and 
spreading qur blankets overhead we made a tolera- 
ble tent, which, in a great measure, afforded shelter 
from the rain. 

Notwithstanding this improvement in our position, 
I cannot say that any of us slept that night. The 
necessity for being on the alert, as well as the gen- 





ly enough. At length one ef the Fuegians was dis- 
covered reaching his hand over the boat’s gunwale, 
in the act of seizing a rather showy rug which had 
been reserved as a bonne bouche in our trading oper- 
ations. 

Of course it was immediately wrested from him; 
but on seeing himself baffled, the savage made a 
thrust with a heavy spear or lance at the officer in 
the bow, who, warding it off with one hand, deliv- 
ered with the other a blow which sent the aggressor 
sprawling in the water. 

At the same instant we noticed the natives endeav- 
oring to seize the boat’s oars, which hung over the 
side, whilst those on shore, who had now gathered in 
considerable numbers, raised another unearthly yell, 
and sent a volley of stones at our party. 

Things now looked critical. If they once succeed- 
ed in getting possession of the oars, it was clear that 
our chance of retreat was gone, and. equally so that 
we should infallibly be, one and all, reserved for the 
Fuegian roast, at the next great banquet, for the 
people are said to be cannibals. 

Not a moment wads to be lost. Two of us seized 
the revolvers, but as they had not been capped, they 
were not immediately available. So in the emer- 
gency we laid about us vigorously with the boat- 
hooks and stretchers upon the men who clung to 
our oars, thus compelling them to release their hold. 

One discharge of small shot from the fowling-piece 


hold of the stem of the gig, and was trying to run 
her up on the beach, and we were clear. 

Instantly we pushed out into the lagoon, followed 
by shouts and yells, and a few stray arrows; some 
of the latter fell on board, but beyond a trifling 





scratch or two, did no mischief. . 


told with effect upon a brawny savage who had laid | 





eral di fort of our situation, effectually banished 
slumber. It continued to pour until nearly daylight, 
by which time the ground was a perfect swamp, and 
our tent barely habitable. As the sun rose in a sky 
that was absolutely cloudless, we cautiously moved 
down to our boat, which was nearly half full of rain 
water, looked to the revolvers, and started to recon- 
noitre. 

On reaching our post of observation, we saw the 
Fuegians still at the entrance to the lagoon; they 
had now so completely blocked up the opening with 
felled trees, as to leave it scarcely distinguishable. 

This time, however, our reconnoissance was not 
unnoticed, for venturing a little nearer than before, 
in order to make a more accurate survey, a loud yell 
announced that our approach was discovered, First 
one, then two, and eventually four canoes immedi- 
ately put off in pursuit, crowded with savages. We 
got ready the fire-arms, and laid on our oars. 

When the first canoe had got within forty yards it 
was received with two barrels from each revolver, 
and the howls that followed from the poor wretches 
attested the accuracy of ouraim. Still they paddled 
rapidly towards us, letting fly several arrows, all of 
which fell short, and brandishing their clubs, as if'in 
expectation of coming to close quarters. 

This, however, was not in our judgment desirable, 
and a few strokes of the oars shot us some way ahead, 
and gave time to reload the discharged chambers of 
the revolvers. 

Again we waited, but now the second canoe had 
overtaken the first, and the two came en together. 
Willingly would we have spared the poor creatures, 
but there was now no help for it, and as they neared 
us six reports followed in rapid succession, and, as 
nearly as we could judge, six more Fuegian warriors 
were killed. 
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For a moment the survivors hesitated, and we he- 
gan to entertain a hope that their experience of the 
deadly effect of the revolvers would induce them to 
djgcontinue the contest, when, rendered desperate by 
their loss, they again raised the war-cry, and ad- 
vanced. 

Once more we pulled vigorously ahead, and be- 
lieved we had left all our foes astern, when a shower 
of stones, intermingled with a few more arrows, 
struck the boat. On leoking round, we found, to our 
amazement, the other two canoes, which we had for 
a time lost sight of, rapidly closing upon us from two 
different directions, and the whole four, containing 
some fifty of the natives, appeared bent on driving 
us into a little bay that lay just before us. 

Things now began to look really serious. We had 
only a few cartridges left, and the fowling-piece was 
of course useless, except at short range; whilst, as 
the enemy was rapidly heading us into the land, our 
superior speed would soon cease to be available. 

However, there was nothing for it but to makea 
good fight, taking, if possible, the canoes in detail; 
and our two revolvers were again levelled, when all 
at once the deafening report of a sixty-eight pounder 
gun burst upon our startled ears, followed by a long, 
continuous roar, which, for some seconds, rumbled 
away in echoes among the distant hills. 

At the same instant the tall masts and rigging of 
the old Thunderer appeared over the tops of the 
bushes, as, doubtless attracted by the smoke of the 
Fuegian camp fires, she steamed slowly and majesti- 
cally down to what had been the entrance to the la- 
goon. 

Never was a sight more welcome. The contest was 
atan end. With the most ludicrous expressions of 
terror, the entmy paddled to the shore, and, aban- 
doning their canoes, fled inland with such precipita- 
tion, that before the frigate fired a second gun there 
was net a Fuegian to be seen. 

By hoisting the boat’s flag to the end of an oar, 
we managed to make our whereabouts known to 
those on board the ship, and in a short time a strong 
party landed, and after some hours’ labor, removed 
the obstructions thrown across the opening, and ‘re- 
leased us from our unpleasant captivity. 


—_—_—__<+o»—___—_ 


DUST AND DISEASE. 


That the air is full of particles of dust, and 
that these are not of an inorganic or mineral 
nature, has now been fully proved, but whether 
they are principally vegetable or animal organ- 
isms, is a point on which there is still a differ- 
ence of opinion. It is probable that out of the 
250,000 drawn from the air into a single drop of 
water, many were vegetable spores, and many 
belonged to low orders of animal life. 

The microscope reveals a world teeming with 
anin’ *' existences. Even the human blood has its 
parasites. The matter from abscesses which have 
been exposed to the air is found to swarm with ac- 
tive E’Je organisms, which are called vibrios. 
Helmboltz, a well known German physiologist, 
suffers from an annual attack of hay fever, which 
causes catarrh. During this time, and no other, 
the discharge from his nose is peopled with these 
vibrios, a strong sneeze being, however, neces- 
sary to dislodge them from their hiding-places. 
They ce thus to be sneezed out, though not 
perhaps to be sneezed at. 

Whether the atmospheric particles belong to 
the vegetable or animal kingdom, many of them 
have an immense power of reproducing them- 
selves. Just as from one acorn grows an oak, 
which produces thousands of acorns, each the 
germ of another oak, from whence, in process of 
time, arises a large forest, so, when a dust germ 
is lodged in favorable circumstances, it multi- 
plies itself with wonderful rapidity, and causes 
tremendous effects. This is now generally held 
to be the way in which varidus diseases are 
transplanted from one person to another, espe¢- 
ially epidemics, attacking a large number of 
persons at once, 

It was formerly belicved that these diseases 
were communicated by malaria, or matter in 
decay. A little being received into the body, 
spread itself, or rather its decay, just as leaven 
spreads its influence indefinitely through a large 
quantity of flour, A speck of rotten matter 
would thus cause the whole human frame to rot. 
A blow was given to this theory, when, in 1836, 
a ycast plant was discovered, which acts in the 
same way as ordinary yeast, and thus shows 
that fermentation is a product of life instead of 
a process of decay. 

in connection with this, it was further discov- 
ered that putrefaction, or the decaying*process, 
docs not take place when the air is excluded, or 
when only burnt airis supplied. This also shows 
that fermentation is caused by living organisms, 
whieh find their food in the substance which is 
said to ferment, and cause a chemical change in 
it by their multiplication. 

The germs of disease are consequently now 
often called ferments, as small-pox ferment, ty- 
phus ferment, &. They have, however, never 
yet been detected. The atoms are so small that 
a microscope of the highest power is incapable 
of defining them. How they get into our bodies 
is alsoa mystery. They are the worst kind of 








enemies, because they do not attack openly, but 
only in darkness, 

Fortunately, there are several ways in which 
we can defend ourselves even from their invisi- 
ble assaults. The first precaution is to keep the 
body and its surroundings clean, and to take 
plenty of fresh, not stale, air and exercise. 

Again, we can enlist the services of carbolic 
and cresylic acids, sulphurous acid, chloride of 
lime, &c.; and, last of all, when in danger of in- 
fection, we can wear respirators of cotton wool, 
which will keep the dust from our mouths and 
nostrils. 
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THE DROWNED BOY. 


I have been to the brink of the river, 
The cold, dark river of death; 
And still in the valley I shiver, 
Where my child yielded up his breath- 
Chill, chill was the touch of the billow, 
As it closed o’er my darling’s head, 
Then left him asleep on his pillow— 
My beautiful, beautiful dead! 


O, dark was the day when the token 
Was sent from the palace on high, 
That the sweet silver chord must be broken, 
And the pitcher all shattered must lic. 
O, that midnight was starless and dreary 
When our child had to fight the last foe— 
At length, of the conflict aweary, 
Love loosed him, and sobbed, ‘“‘Let him go!” 


“Great Father, receive the sweet spit, 
That is bursting its fetters of clay!” 
He slept—he was gone to inherit 
The crown and the kingdom of Day. 
That smile, like an infant’s escaping 
Frofh danger to mother’s own breast, 
Told the moment the angels were taking 
Our weary one home to his rest. 


ES 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 


Though the organization of Congress is usually 
considered complete when each branch has its 
presiding officer and Clerk (Secretary, in the 
Senate) chosen, there still remains something to 
be done to put that body in working order. 

That something consists in the appointment 
of committees, to each of which business is re- 
ferred, to be put into shape and form for the 
benefit of Senate or House of Representatives. 

In the House of Representatives, the Speaker 
appoints the Committees. His willis law. But 
he consults with members on the subject, and is 
governed to some extent by their suggestions 
and advice. An experienced Speaker knows, or 
is supposed to know, the character and talents 
of each member, and if he does his duty, he will 
assign men to the work they are best fitted to 
perform. 

Sometimes, however, party or personal feel- 
ings come in, and influence the choice of the 
Speaker. He is expected to favor his own side 
in politics; and from this no evil may follow, 
if his party is represented in the House by men 
of ability. 

The Senate keeps the business of forming its 
committees in its own. hands. One reason of 
this is, that the Senate has no such office as the 
Speaker is in the House of Representatives. 

The Vice-President of the United States is, by 
virtue of his office, President of the Senate, and 
he can preside at every sitting of that body. Yet 
he is not a member of that body, and he can 
take no part in its debates. In case the Senate 
should be equally divided on any question, he 
has “a casting vote,’ and can give victory to 
whichever side he may be pleased to give it. 

It would not answer to leave the power to ap- 
point committees in the hands of such an officer, 
for he might be opposed to the majority of the 
Senate, and form such committees as that ma- 
jority never could approve. So the Senate acts 
for itself in committee-making, quite unlike to 
the House. 

The most important committee in the House 
of Representatives is the Committee of Ways 
and Means. It has charge of every thing that 
relates to revenue, as its chief business; and the 
Chairman holds seme such place in the House 
of Representatives as the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer holds in fhe House of Cqmmons. 

Accordingly, it is always considered.a high 
honor to be at the head of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The post has been held by some of 
the ablest men of the country. It is now held 
by Mr Dawes, of Massachusetts, who was ap- 
pointed to it by Speaker Blaine, on the 4th of 
December. . ° 

The next committee is that on Appropriations, 
which has to do with expenditure. 

Perhaps the next most important commit- 
tee is that on Foreign Affairs. Then come the 
Committees on the Judiciary, on Banking and 
Currency, on Manufactures, on Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, on Military Affairs, on the Militia, on 
Naval Affairs, on Elections, and on many other 
subjects. 

The number of committees has much increased, 
with the increase of the country. Speaker Blaine 
appointed fifty-seven Committees on the first 
day of the present session of Congress. 

Such a committee as that on Pacific Railroad 


could not have been thought of twenty years 
ago; and so of the Committee on Freedmen’s 


Affairs. These committees are of recent forma- 
tion. 
The work of the committees also has increased, 


and is most arduous. Every man who has been 
a member of a legislative body, and has done his 
duty there, is aware that most of the work in 
such a body is done by committees. It is so in 
Congress, where an honest, working eommittee- 
man is about as near a slave as any man well 
can be in this country. This is not apparent to 
the public, the work being privately done,—but 
it is the exact state of the case. 
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BERTHOLDE. 
* (THE DWARF OF ANCIENT LOMBARDY.) 

Sometime during the early part of the sixth 
century, there was born in a small village, near 
the grand old city of Verona, a very remarkable 
dwarf. His name was Bertholde. At the age of 
manhood, his deformities were very marked. 
His stature was short; his head was of enor- 
mous size; his ears nearly covered the sides of 
his head; his under lip hung down on his chin, 
and from his mouth projected two large teeth. 

Nature often compensates the-unfortunate by 
endowing them with certain remarkable facul- 
ties, hiding behind a rough exterior her rarest 
intellectual gems. Bertholde possessed a won- 
derful mind. Every thing seemed clear to him. 
In point of intellect he was as superior to others 
as he was inferior to them in form. 





Alboin, the founder of the kingdom.of Lom- 
bardy, held his court, at this time, at Verona. 
Attracted to the royal residence by the fame of 
its splendors, Bertholde determined to have an 


interview with the King. In these palmy days, 
no guards frowned at the palace gates, and hav- 
ing resolved to see his sovereign, he entered the 
palace, and walked boldly into the royal apart- 
ment. 

With the air of a philosopher he approached 
the King, and, without removing his hat, took a 
seat at hisside. The King neither knew what to 
make of the creature himself, nor of his singu- 
lar behavior; and the courtiers were struck with 
wonder. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the King. 
did you come into the world? 
try do you come?” 

“Tam a man,” answered the dwarf, deliber- 
ately. ‘IT came into the world in the manner 
that Providence sent me, and my country is the 
world.” 

Pleased with the answer, and with the dwarf’s 
philosophical manner and cast of mind, the good 
King asked him a number of curious questions. 

“What is that that has the swiftest wins?” 
asked the monarch. 

“Thought,” answered the dwarf. 

“What is that gulf that is never full?” 

“The avarice of a miser.” 

“What is most disagreeable in the character 
of the young?” 

“Self-conceit.” 

“What is the most ridiculous in the old?” 

“Love.” : 

“Who caress us the most?” 

“Those who have deceived us, and those who 
intend to do so.” 

The kind-hearted King was so much enter- 
taincu by (he good sense of the dwarf, that, at 
the close of the interview, he promised to give 
him any thing he desired, as a mark of his good 
will. 

“T desire what I defy you to give.” 

“What?” 

“Happiness, which kings are unable to im- 
part, for they have less of it than others.” ° 

“You would not be a courtier?” asked the 
King, alluding to his plain, simple manners. 

“No; unhappy as is my lot, I would not be a 
slave; moreover, I am neither a knave, nor a 
liar, and, consequently, I have not the qualities 
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From what coun- 





for that fine employment.”’ 


“What, then, do you seek at my court?” 

“What I have been unable to find, for I had 
imagined that sovereigns were as much above 
other men, as steeples are above common houses, 
but I soon found that I had esteemed them too 
highly.” 

The King, thinking that the ready wit of the 
dwarf might be of service to him, gave him per- 
mission to reside at court. Bertholde according- 
ly became a very conspicuous character at Ve- 
rona, and was finally appointed Prime Minister 
of Lombardy. The date of his death is un- 
known. 
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NEWS FROM URANUS, 

A thousand or ten thousand miles is of no ac- 
count with the telegraph. A message goes from 
Boston to San Francisco as readily as to New 
York, But how can a message come from Ura- 
nus, eighteen hundred millions of miles from 
the earth? The naked eye cannot see it, and a 
telescope of censiderable power is needed to make 
it visible. 

Yet news has just come from this planet, so 
far away, of great importance. Thereis no oxy- 
gen gas in its, atmosphere, the gas which men, 
and animals, and plants breathe, and without 
which there could be no life on earth. It seems 
tolerably certain, therefore, that there are no 
living beings in Uranus, as there is no vegeta- 
tion in the moon. 

Instead of oxygen the atmosphere consists of 
hydrogen, one of the most inflammable of gases. 
If a fire were lighted anywhere on the planet, it 
would at once ignite this gas, and the whole 
planet be wrapped in a vast conflagration, unless 
the absence of oxygen should prevent combus- 
tion as well as life. 

This curious news is reported by the spectro- 
scope, an instrument which tells astronomers 
what the sun and stars are made of, and which 
is opening the way to more wonderful discover- 
ies than the telescope. 





——_or-—__—_—_- 4 
ANECDOTE OF GOLDSMITH, 

Goldsmith was very poor, and lived in a 
wretched room in London, even after his name 
had been wafted on the winds of fame. His 
relatives in Ireland heard that Oliver had _be- 
come a literary man, and his younger brother 
Charles thought it would be a fine thing to visit 
London, and receive the hospitalities of the poet. 

When he arrived, he inquired at the coffee- 
house for his brother's residence, and, to his 
great wonderment, was conducted to a room in 
the second story of a miserable house in a sorry- 
looking part ef the city. The interview was cor- 
dial, but Charles could not disguise his disap- 
pointment in finding a poet in such a situation. 

“All in good time, my dear boy,” said Oliver, 
with his usual humor; “allin good time. I shall 
be richer by-and-by. Besides, you see, I am not 
in positive want. Addison, let me tell you, wrote 
his poem of Campaign in a garret in the Hay- 
market, three stories high, and you see I am not 
come to that yet, for I have only got to the 
second story.” 

—_———__- +> —— 
“I CANNOT AFFORD IT.” 

The world has little respect for a person who 
lives beyond his means, and fails to meet his 
dues, but it does not think less of one for saying, 
from the sincerity of an independent nature, “I 
cannot afford it.” 

George III., during 2 summer tour at the time 
of the hay harvest, saw a woman working alone 
in a field. 

“Where are your neighbors, my good wom- 
an?” asked the King. 

“They have gone to see King George.” 

“And why did you not go to see King George?” 

“T have five children to support, and I could 
not afford to lose the day.” 

The confession commanded the King’s respect. 

“Well, my good woman,” said he, handing 
her a picce of money, “since you cannot afford 
to go and sce the King, tell your neighbors that 
the King has been to see you.” 

———_+e+—---— 
TRUE POLITENESS. 

Said Horace Mann, “If there is a boy in the 
school who has a club foot, do not pretend to 
notice it. If there is a lame boy, assign him 
some part in the play that does not require run- 
ning.” 

The advice is characteristic of the benefactor 
who gave it, for it was such acts of kindness 
that developed the far-reaching sympathies of 
Horace Mann, and that made him a Christian 
statesman and philanthropist. He was a poor 
boy, and depended upon the earnings of his own 
hands for the means of cultivating his mind. 
But he had a kind look for all, a kind word for 
all, and a kind and helping hand forall. Men 





loved him, and felt that they were conferring an 
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honor upon themselves, and upon all that was 
good and elevating, when they raised him to the 
choicest positions of pnblic trust. There is no 
nobler statue in the city of Boston to-day than 
that of Horace Mann. 

Kindness pays. Never notice misfortune, ex- 
cept when you can relieve it. 
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THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN. 

“Im fully nourishing and in building up properly 
this body that we inhabit, we render it available for 
good service. In a very brief article, last week, I 
considered the importance of correct principles re- 
garding diet. Other matters, also, contribute to 
the construction of the body and the quality of it; 
such as cleanliness, atmosphere and sunlight. But 
we will suppose that all these matters are allowed to 
contribute well and fully, and that the body is in 
perfect health. What are we to do with it? 

The watch wheels being well oiled, every thing 
that could increase friction being removed, the brok- 
en cog replaced, and allin good order, it is better 
for the watch to go; it deteriorates by standing still. 
Our bodies were manifestly made to go about; but 
they were made to go about for a purpose. Let the 
exercise, then, be always with some pleasant, defi- 
nite end in view. Put the power in action; but in 
a way to utilize it commendably. A walk on the 


stale principle of the necessity of exercise is only 


better than sitting unemployed, or than sitting to 
fatigue and indigestion. 

A sufficient amount of active occupation to keep 
the body in action is desirable for all persons, and, 
by a little contrivance, may be well interspersed 
with studious pursuits or sedentary work. The 
beautiful is useful; and if we cannot make an errand 
of business or benevolence, we can make one of beau- 
ty. A game of ball, or some fine coasting, for the 
boys. 

But the human body differs from other living bod- 
ies in being influenced by an intelligent principle— 
themind. We say that we inhabit our bodies. At 
all events our bodies are only part of us. The brain 
is the peculiar organ of the mind; the instrument of 
sensation and of thought. It is in a manner dis- 
tinct fyom the other organs; but upon its right ex- 
ercise depend very much the good development, 
and good state, and useful action of the whole body. 
Keep it well employed. Keep the temper even and 
the mind cheerful, The brain is the arena of the 
gymnasium, where the mind may develop its 
strength. And in the right exercise of brain and 
muscle we utilize our available forces. G. H. 

— HO 
OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

DARLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as sou as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time. 

We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 
paper, 

It will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Noy. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, reriews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture, 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 
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A PRINCE’S PLAYTHINGS, 

Aprince who is an only child, has a lonely life. 
He has no playmates, fer it would be an offence 
against propriety to mingle with boys of inferior 
rank. He must, therefore, have a variety of toys to 
amuse him in solitude. 

The public curiosity was excited by the sight of 
the prince imperial’s playthings after his flight from 
Paris. A small steam press was found, of which he 
was evidently fond, and by its side a package of im- 
inary state papers, printed by his own hands. An 
‘legant box of small sized carpenter’s toels and pol- 
hed walnut bench betrayed marks of frequent use; 
and with these were a bundle of ivory handled turn- 
ing instruraents, with turned peg-tops, balls and 
draughtsmen, showing awkward workmanship. A 
st of locksmith’s tools belonged to the collection, 
vith model locks made to be taken to picces and put 
together. 

A pile of books and jointed maps bore fewer marks 
offrequent use than the machinery, and the young 
Prince, no doubt, preferred mechanical work to 
books. Some copy-books, however, were written in 
Svery neat hand, with exercises in German, and 
Italian, and English, as well as French. Little re- 
‘pect was paid by the crowd to the toys of the 
Prince, and they were knocked off at auction for the 
merest trifle, having no value even as curiosities. 


+e 
EASY WAY OF KILLING BUGS. 

The curculio has proved more than a match for 
™an’s ingenuity and perseverance. All efforts to 
‘xterminate him have failed, while he has succeeded 
‘akilling a large share of the plum trees of New Eng- 
land. But a new enemy has appeared, which prom- 
8 to be effective, and to destroy this great pest of 
ow orchards. 

4 Southern gentleman, who had an orchard bor- 
dering on a railroad, noticed that the trees next to 








the road were untouched by the curculio, or any oth- 
er vermin, while they did great damage to the farther 
side of the orchard. The curious fact perplexed 
him, till the thought occurred that possibly the con- 
cussion of the air from the motion of the trains, and 
from the steam whistle, might have an influence, 

He tried an experiment on a large scale: bought 
two pounds of powder, and exploded it in the mid- 
dle of his orchard, and found to his great delight 
that the explosion had cleared the trees, killing not 
only the curculios, but a host of other bugs. Ifthe 
canker and currant can be disposed of by a similar 
process, we may hope to see an abundance of choice 
fruit in New England, and in all other parts of the 


country. 
———__ +o —__—_—— 


GOLDSMITH’S PLEA. 


Oliver Goldsmith was a lazy, blundering, jolly-go- 
lucky sort of a fellow in youth, and a sore trial to 
his mother, who wished to see him smart and enter- 
prising. 

The good woman scolded so much that he at last 
left his home, and went te Cock, in the intention of 
shipping for America. He carried away with hima 
fine horse, and thirty pounds in his pocket. 

His mother’s expectations were somewhat raised 
when Oliver finally started to seck his fortune in the 
world. At the end of six weeks he returned home 
without a cent in his pocket, and riding one of the 
sorriest looking animals imaginable, which he called 
Fiddleback. 

The good woman’s patience was quite gone, when 
she saw how it was, and she received him wrathfully. 

“And now, dear mother,’’ said Oliver, cleverly, 
“after having struggled so hard to come home, I won- 
der that you are not more rejoiced to see me.” 


+> 
+? 





AN ANGRY MUSICIAN, 


Great musicians, it is said, frequently have high 
tempers, which sometimes make more discord than 
melody. Many stories are told of the wrath of Han- 
del, when performers did badly. The following is a 
good specimen: 


Having occasion to bring out one of his oratorios 
in a provincial town of England, he began to look 
about for such material. to complete his orchestra 
and chorus as the place might afford. One and an- 
other was recommended, as usual, as being a splen- 
did singer, a great player, and so en. After a while, 
such as were collectable were gathered together in a 
room, and after preliminaries, Handel made his ap- 
pearance, puffing, both arms full of manuscripts. 

“Gentlemen,”’ quoth he, “you all read manu- 
scripts?” 

“Yes, yes,” responded from all parts of the room. 
“We play in the church,” added an old man, behind 
a violoncello. 

“Very well, play dis,” said Handel, distributing 
the parts. 

This done, and a few explanations delivered, Han- 
del retired to a distant part of the room to enjoy the 
effect. The stumbling, fumbling and blundering that 
ensued is said to be indescribable. Handel’s sengi- 
tive ear, and impetuous spirit, could not long brook 
the discord, and clapping his hands to his ears, he 
ran tothe old gentleman of the violoncello, and shak- 
ing his fist, furiously, at the terrified man and the in- 
Strument, said, ‘‘You blay in de church!—very well 
—you may blay in de church—for we read, De Lord 
is long suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniqui- 
ties, trangression and sin; you sal blay in de church, 
but you sal not blay for me?’’ and snatching togeth- 
er his manuscripts, he rushed out of the room, leay- 
ing = astonished performers to draw their own con- 
clusions. 
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A FOX’S LOGIC, 


The instincts of animals come very near to human 
reason. The fox in the following story seemed to 
set his trap as cunningly as any boy: 


Rev. Charles E. Nott, of St. Louis, sends to the 
Independent this story. A former pastor of mine 
told me the following: Whena boy he had a fox, 
which, I regret to say, bore the reputation of pos- 
sessing far more brain than personal piety. The fox 
was kept in the Fae in a sort of raised den, nicely 
sodded over, and was confined by a chain that.al- 
lowed quite a generous circumference. 

One evening in the fall, the farm wagon, returning 
from the field with a load of corn, passed near the 
den, and by chance dropped an ear where the fox 
could reach it. He was seen to spring out, seize the 
corn, and carry it quickly back into the den. What 
he wanted with i?was a mystery, as corn formed no 
part of the gentleman’s diet. : 

The next morning, however, the mystery was 
solved, for the fox was observed, out of his den, and 
considerably within the length of his chain, nib- 
bling off some of the corn, and scattering it about in 
full view of the poultry, after which he took the re- 
mainder back into his den, and awaited events. Sure 
enough, the chickens came; and while eating, out 
sprang the fox, nabbed his man, and quickly took 
his breakfast in his back parlor. 

Now it seems to me that this is pretty good ‘“gen- 
eralizing.” The fox may not have reasoned ee 
the most sublime theme imaginable. Butif he didn’t 
evolve that chicken out of the depths of his own 
consciousness, then there is no such thing as logic. 








“THE BEST ARE TOO BUSY TO BE 


KNOWN.” 


The above line would make a good refrain fora 
poem—and the subject of the sketch is worthy of it. 
A Plymouth correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune tells 
the following of the schoolmistress on Clark’s Island, 
in the bay, “where the pilgrims spent their first 
Sunday”’: 


This woman keeps house, takes care of her aged 
mother, bakes her own bread, and makes her own 
garden; raises corn, — and squashes; rows 
over to the main land for supplies, manages a sail- 
boat, keeps a school winter and spring, and teaches 
the large boys navigation in the evening; does her 
own sewing and washing, and takes boarders in sum- 
mer. In view of such magnificent usefulness, how 
contracted seems the sphere of an ordinary intellect- 
ual or political woman. These New England wom- 
en are a fearful race. It is only the second-rate ones 
who fall into publicity—by hie en tas og or chisel- 
ling, or} ig. The best are too busy to be known. 


— ween 





A Beautiful Present. 
WE seni ties TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER.NOW ON OUR LIST, 
WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion, 


Its title is “GRaANDPA's HirED Man.” It represents a 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay, 

The man is approaching old age, His tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is Watching his little “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man" is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
well as in the fields, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
fulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subj , is juestionabl 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position. It is, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 174 by 
15 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 





Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes for the paper for 
one year, between Noy. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$1 50 for it, will receive the picture. 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not be entitled to it. 
Such subscribers must pay one year in advance of their 
present year's unpaid subscription, in order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to cach new subscriber, 

Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 

ONE MONTH FREE. 

The CoMPANION will pe Sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offers of Girts and PREMIUMS are the most liberal 
and the largest in number and variety ever made for new 
subscribers in this country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subscribers. 

If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dresa, Without charge. 


—_—e —_—__—. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given With other Publica- 
° tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given belew, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weckly and the Companion.............s0+. 


I 

Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 
oa. Monthly and the Companion. 
( 








Lippincott’s Magazine and the Compan 
Galaxy and the Companio 


Peterson's and the Comp 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion. . 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. 
Advance and the Companion............+...+« 
punteg Mesnaiee and the Companion . J 
Good Words andthe Companion .............se.seeees 
Arthur's Home M ine and the Compani 
New York Observer and the Companion............... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...................6++ 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion 
Christian = and the Companion 
Hearth and Home and the Companion... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 
The Nursery and the Com OR. ceccce 
The Independent and the DD iwchaceenweks e... 355 
The subscriber to the In ndent must be a new 
one to that paper, 
New England Farmer and the Companion.......... oe .3 55 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 























HERE is a bit of French philosophy. It is set down 
to the credit of Alexander Dumas, fils: “Walk two 
hours every day. Sleep seven hours every night. 
Get up as soon as you wake. S$; only when nec- 


, and say only half what you think. Don’t| P 


write any thing but what you can sign. Think nei- 





thertoo much nor too litfle of money; it is a good 
servant, but a bad master. 


| and to bring it wittiin the reach of all. 


NEW BOOKS. . 
I 


LUCIA: HER PROBLEM. 
A NOVEL, 
By Miss AMANDA M. Dovaetass, author of “In Trust,” 
“With Fate Against Him,"’ etc. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, price...... eeeceeesensee $150 


Miss Douglass is now one of the most brilliant novelists 
in this country, and this new story will add greatly to her 
reputation. 


It. 
Mrs. Edwards’s New Story, 


Ought We to Visit HerP 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. ANNIE Epwapps, author of “Archie Layell,” 

“Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” “Susan Fielding,” etc. 
Oe ee nen $1 00 
GUS VE., OVO, GUO. ..ccccccvccvcosccccveccseccccgses 115 


An Entirely New Edition of 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, 


WITH 100 PAGES OF NEW MATTER, 
Itis believed that this is the best collection of Poems 
ever made, a 
One vol., 12mo, tinted paper, bevelled boards, price. .$2 00 


Full gilt, price 
Turkey antique, price... 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
I, 


Justin McCarthy’s New Story, ~ 
Lady Judith; 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


If, 
OVERLAND, 
A Novel. 
By J. W. De Forest, author of “Kate Beaumont,” ete, 
One vol., 8vo, bound in paper, price.............. 0.66 $] 00 
One vol,, 8vo, bound in cloth, price...........000 eee vb) 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
“SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadwas, New York. 


= Dr. Walker's 
California 

Vinegar Bitters.’ 

Made from tho 

he roots and herbs 



















of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. Avis 
gentle Purgative 













y. “~~ and Tonic. 

“BS Ave. () CANT For Inflam- 
fra} \ NZS Chronic Roun 
> sm, Gout, Bil- 
LAC ONG) ious), emiccens 
RF unc PANS Fevers. Diseases 
go 8 NAS othe Blood. Liv: 
8 pO SES XO ‘ crand Rudhevs: 
these Bittershave 

VINEGAR BIT TERS ‘tana 


DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Head- 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured by the use of these yo 

FOR SKI} ISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erveipsles, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excel 

in, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesys 
tem are effectually destroyed and removed, . 
J. WALKER, Proprietor, R. H. McDonatn & Co., Dragetsts ar? 
Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal., and 32 & 34 Commerce St., N. ¥ 
47—16t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


TH® Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, empleying 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequaYed in this or any other coun- 
try. 








With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even mach higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-tive per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising genexation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because It is a Boy’s Watch, 
Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori= 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 











THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be conside: 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
rice. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and beppiness. Address the, PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 





Mass., or Dr. W. H, PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
8T—tt 
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PARDONED. , 

Some touching incidents were recently related | 
at the noon prayer meeting of the B. ¥. M. | 
Christian Association, and were reported in the 
Congregationalist, which happily~illustrate the | 
joy of the penitent when his sins are forgiven, 
and the sense of gratitude that follows the for- 
giveness of sin. The gentleman who presided 
ever the meeting said: 

“T shall never forget poor Scott, in the army, 
the first who was sentenced to be shot. His 
mother was a praying woman, and when she 
heard the dreadful tidings, she left her humble 
New England home, and went to Washington, 
to ask the President to pardon her poor boy. 
She arrived: at the White House covered with 
dust, but was told that she could not see the 
President. But, while lingering there in tears, 
agony, and utter distress, the President himself 
made his appearance, coming out to his morning 
meal, p 

‘He saw the distressed mother; it was enough; 
he went back, and she followed him into the re- 
ception-room. 

“She got down on the floor before him, and 
said, ‘O, sir, pardon my son! I know that he 
slept at his post, but he had been awake four 
nights, and he could not keep awake always!’ 

“And the President, in the fullness of his 
heart and fecling, said, ‘Don’t kneel to me any 
longer! He shall be pardoned!’ 

“That young man died in the hospital, after 
bravely toiling and fighting in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy. His last words to the sur- 
geon were, ‘Tell the President I loved him, and 
that I prayed for him with my dying breath!’ 

“That, my friends, was the result of pardon.” 

The speaker was hardly seated, when a young 
man arose and said, “1, too, well remember thet 
day. Tremember how the captain came to us, 
and told us that we must go to see our comrade 
We went. ‘Twelve soldiers were there 

ating to do the deed. An officer appeared 
with a paper. Ile read the order of pardon. O, 
What a shout went up for the President! Low 
the hats tossed in air. ‘Pardoned!’ 

“T too, am pardoned, and T feel as happy as 
our comrade felt, when the glad tidings reached 
his cars.” 


shot, 


<niiapnaisiieainatatcitiabi 
THE TURNING POIN'. 

“A word fitly spoken how good it is!” Real 
kindness watches its opportunity to say such 
words, and weary hearts and bewildered heads 
enough there are in our way every day to be 
helped and blessed by their timely cheer: 


A good minister had grown weary over his 
books, and so threw them all astile tor a brisk 
walk in the open air. Nothing rests body and 
mind like this. No brandy bitters can give such 
a spring to the spirits as pure, fresh air. A pleas- 
ant companion is an excellent thing in a walk, 
but any one may have the company of pleasant 
thoughts. 

As Dr. B was passing the corner of the 
park, he observed a lad with a valise in his hand 
just turning into the street. He paused a mo- 
ment, as if uncertain which course to take. A 
moment’s glance showed to the clergyman that 
the lad was from the country. Such ruddy 
cheeks, vigorous muscles, did not grow in the 
shade of a city home. It flashed through the 
good man’s mind that this boy was leaving his 
early home, as he had done some forty years 
ago; and in imagination he recalled that part- 
ing scene with a feeling of gentle sadness that 
made him at once feel an interest in the boy be- 
fore him. It is wonderful how rapidly thought 
can move, How much we can think of almost 
in an instant. 

“Please, sir, will you direct me to Le Roy 
Street?” he asked, respectfully. 

The clergyman gave the desired direction, and 
then added, 








“You have come from a home in the country 
to find a situation in the city, have you, my 
boy ?” 

There was something so kindly in the tone | 
that it went at once to the boy’s heart. A mo- 
ment before he had felt so utterly alone. Now, | 
he felt that this voice was one of real sympathy, 
and its effeet was electrical 

“My father died a month ago,” he said, “and | 
my mothe r has got a place for me in my cousin’s | 
store. 

“Well, my boy, I trust you have a good moth- | 
er; Tecan usually tell by a boy’s looks what! 
kind of a mother he has. Remember all her | 
good counsels, and be especially careful how you 
spend your Sabbaths. If you begin by going | 
out to walk for your health, or pleasure, you | 
will end in the liquor saloon, and all the haunts | 
of wickedness. Anchor yourself in the church | 
and the Sabbath school. Here is the address of 
mine, if you would like to attend it. Our super- 
intendent loves boys, and so do I. Remember 


that the way you spend your first Sabbath in the 
city will very likely be the turning point of your 
life. Good-by, and may God give you His bless- 
ing always.” 

The good man gave his hand heartily to the 
stranger lad as he bade him good-by. — It cost 
him nothing; but he knew full well how sweet 
such little wayside kindnesses aye to the hearts 
of the lonely and homesick. 

*“V'll walk the length of this city through to 
find that man’s church and Sunday school,” said 
Robbie to himself, as he walked rapidly on, his 
heart cheered and strengthened by that little act 
of sympathy. 

“When the next Sunday came, however, it 
found him worn down with unaccustomed tasks. 
A young man in the store, with whom he had 
formed a pleasant acquaintance, invited him to 
take a stroll about the city. 

“lll show you some of the sights, and treat 
you to a dinner of oysters ina saloon I know of, 
where they keep open on Sundays. The shut- 
ters are bowed, of course, out of respect to the 
day, you know; but there is always plenty to 
eat and drink inside on all days and hours. 
They have all kinds of liquors, too, and make 
splendid punch.” 

Robbie felt lonely enough that day. 

His thoughts ran back to his‘old home, and 
more than once the tears started to his eyes. 
The young man seemed so pleasant and friendly, 
he was just on the eve of vielding to his tempta- 
tions “‘just this once.” But thon the thought of 
the good minister’s words about this day being 
the turning point in his life, came back to his 
mind just in time. Ie politely declined the in- 
vitation, and found his way to the morning Sab- 
bath school to which he had been directed. 

Every afternoon he felt that he had a home in 
that city. A kind superintendent, and a warm- 
hearted teacher, who welcomed him with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand, effectually “anchored” 
him in the Sunday school. His career in after 
life was useful, honorable and successful; avery 
marked contrast to the Sabbath-breaking boys, 
who ran rapidly down the scale of dissipation 
until they reached the common drunkard. 
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CHARCOAL’S STORY. 


I’m only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
Ugly, and fast growing old; 
Lying in the sunshine the livelong day, 
By the forge when the nights are cold. 
I look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For a schoolboy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me within the gate. 


My master, the smith, remembers, too; 
see on his grimy cheek, 

As he Jooks across at the cottage door, 
A pitiful, tear-drawn streak. 

He, stooping, lays, in a friendly way, 
His hand on my lifted head; 

I look, and whine, but we understand 
Each thinks of the schoolboy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
That comes with the hunting squire; 

Smooth and well-fed, witha stable bed, 
And a place by the kitchen fire. 

The squire is going away, he said; 
He waited an hour to-day, 

While my master carefully shod his mare, 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


I heard him say, with an oath or two, 
“Put an end to that sorry cur; 

Setter buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast." 
I heard, but I did not stir; 

For | knew I was only a worn-out thing, 
Not bright, like the tawny hound, 

And I felt L would gladly go and die 
On a short, new churchyard mound. 


“Well, squire,’’—the brawny arm rose and fell, 
The sparks from the anvil flew— 
“Ls’pose that critter that's lying there 
Is not much account to you. 
But while 1 live, and can earn his keep, 
Old Charcoal and 1 won't part; 
For, squire, I really sometimes think 
The dog has a human heart, 


“My little Jacky—he loved him so— 
And Jacky, he’s gone, you see; 

And so it "pears as if Charcoal knows 
That he’s more than folks to me.” 


The squire is gone with his hérse'and hound, 
And master and I still wait 
Together, and side by side go in 
At night, through the lonely gate. 
But by-and-by one must go alone— 
Only one be left of three, 
To pass the gate and the cottage door. 
Alas! if it should be me! Happy Hours. 
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TREATMENT OF FROZEN FLESH. 


Keep the surface of the frozen part at or near 
the freezing point—at or near thirty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit—antil itis thawed out by the heat 
from within the body. Remember this, frozen 
flesh should be thawed from within, not from 
without. The reason is this: 

If the melting commences by the action of the 
warm, arterial blood, at the deepest part, the 
frozen blood, as soon as melted, is carried away 
by the veins without rupturing the delicate net- 
work of capillary vessels which form the con- 
necting link between the arteries and veins. If, 
instead, the thawing commences upon the sur- 
face, the blood, as it becomes liquefied, will re- 
main upon the outside of the frozen part, as the 
vessels which should convey it away are still fro 
zen up. ~This blood soon changes its color, ex- 
pands with the heat, and causes intense pain. 
and is liable to burst the little capillary vessels 
which contain it. 

The best way to keep the surface of the fro- 
zen part at the desired temperature, is to keep 
it in waterin which there is a considerable quan- 
tity of ice or snow until it becomes entirely 
thawed out from-within. Frozen flesh should 
on no account be rubbed. The frozen part is 
filled with minute vessels, running in every di- 
rection, each one of which contains an icicle. 

Now if the part is rubbed, the effect is to break 
these minute icicles into thousands of pieces, 
and each piece has its sharp corners, which are 
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forced through the walls of the vessels, tearing 
them to pieces, and lacerating the flesh, so as al- 
ways to cause great soreness, and oftentimes 
disorganization and death of the part. While 
rubbing the frozen part itself should be careful- 
ly guarded against, it is useful to rub the adjoin- 
ing parts, as it greatly promotes the circulation 
of the blood, and hastens the thawing in the 
natural way.—Herald of Health. 
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GEN. SCOTT’S BETRAYAL. 

Gen. Washington was once nearly taken cap- 
tive by the British, having been betrayed by a 
false friend with whom he was accustomed to 
dine. Gen. Scott also fell into a trap laid for 
him by a Canadian lady, and had a narrow es- 
cape on the morning of the battle of Chippewa, 
in 1814. He had the satisfaction afterwards of 
defeating the British army and taking possession 
of the very house in which the young lady made 
the treacherous attempt. He told the story to 
Col. Webb: 


The 4th of July, 1814, was ‘one of extreme 
heat. On that day my brigade skirmished with 
a British force commanded by Gen. Riall, from 
an early hour in the morning till late in the af- 
ternoon. We had driven the enemy down the 
river some twelve miles to Street’s Creek, near 
Chippewa, where we encamped for the night, 
our army occupying the west, while that of the 
enemy was encamped on the east side of the 
creek. After our tents had been pitched, I ob- 
served a flag, borne by a man in peasant’s dress, 
approaching by marquce. 

He brought a letter from a lady who occupied 
a large mansion on the opposite side of the creek, 
informing me that she was the wife of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who was then at Quebec; that 
her children, servants and a young lady friend 
were alone with her in the house; that Gen. Ri- 
all had placed a sentinel before her door; and 
that she ventured, with great doubts of the pro- 
priety of the request, to ask that I would place 
a sentinel upon the bridge to protect her against 
stragglers from our camp. 

I assured the messenger that the lady’s re- 
quest should be complied with. Early the next 
morning the same messenger, bearing a white 
flag, reappeared with a note from the same lady, 
thanking me for the protection she enjoyed, ad- 
ding that, in acknowledgment of my civilities, 
she begged that I would, with such members of 
my staff as I chose to bring with me, accept the 
hospitalities of her house at a breakfast which 
had been prepared with considerable attention, 
and was quite ready. 

Acting upon an impulse which I have never 
been able to analyze or comprchend, I called two 
of my aids, Lieuts, Worth and Watts, and re- 
turned with the messenger to the mansion al- 
ready indicated. We met our hostess at the 
door, where breakfast awaited us, and where the 
young lady previously referred to was already 
seated by the coffee urn. 

Our hostess, asking to be excused for a few 
minutes, retired, and the young lady immedi- 
ately served our coffee. Before we had broken 
our fast, Lieut. Watts rose from the table to get 
his bandanna (that being before the days of nap- 
kins) which he had left in his cap on a side ta- 
ble by the window, glancing through which he 
saw Indians approaching the house on one side, 
and red-coats approaching it on the other, with 
an evident purpose of surrounding it and us, and 
instantly exclaimed,— 

“General, we are betrayed!” Springing from 
the table and clearing the house, I saw our dan- 
ger, and remembering Lord Cliesterfield had said, 
“Whatever it is proper to do, it is proper to do 
well,” and as we had to run, and my legs were 
longer than those of my companions, I[ soon out- 
stripped them. As we made our escape we were 
fired at, but got across the bridge in safety. 
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A QUICKSAND OF GRAIN. 

It is fine fun to play in corn-bins, but the 
sporg is sometimes dangerous, and it is well to 
look before one leaps. A boy in Ithaca, N. Y., 
rame near losing his life. 


In the storchouse of Mr. King a quantity of 
barley was being let down from a largé bin in 
the third story to the second story through the 
usual spout leading from above. Mr. Charles 
King and his cousin, George King, were super- 
intending the process, and Jerome Leonard, 
about sixteen years of age, was in the third sto- 
ry. When the grain in the large bin began to 
settle in the centre, young Leonard got on it and 
sat down in the centre, right over the spout 
where the grain was going down the fastest. 

Probably the sensation of slowly sinking in- 
duced him to remain, which he did, strange to 
say, till the barley had closed in around him so 
much that when he attempted to stir, he only 
sank the faster, and caused the grain to pour in 
around him the more, just as would happen to 
a person in a bed of quicksand. 

He became alarmed, and the other boys ran 
down to give the alarm. Mr. King at once shut 
the spout, through which the grain was running 
at the rate of twenty bushels per minute, and 
went up stairs. When he looked in the bin he 
siuw only ahand sticking out of the grain. It 
moved fora few minutes, and then dropped, lim- 
ber, on the grain. 

Mr. King jumped in and took hold of the hand, 
but could do nothing toward pulling the boy 
out. The grain kept sliding down and burying 
the victim deeper. The hand turned black, and 
when other aid arrived, it was thought that 
young Leonard must be dead. 

They began shoveliing, and succeeded in get- 
ting hold of his fect, (for he had gone dewn just 
as he sat, his head and feet the highest,) but 
couldn’t pull him out. They feared to shovel 
for fear of cutting his head, but one of the men 











‘got a wooden shovel, and succeeded in finding 


his hair without striking him. 

The grain was cleared away by hand, till the 
boy’s nose and mouth, which were full of grain, 
were uncovered. His face was black, and he did 
not breathe for some seconds. Soon he gasped, 
opened his eyes, and began to breathe. Mcan- 
while it was impossible to pull him out till about 
sixty bushels more of grain had been drawn off, 
those in the bin supporting his head, but all 
sinking with the body. 

The boy was finally got out, almost senseless. 
He was taken home, medical aid called, and he 
is now recovering. It was a narrow escape from 
suffocation, and should be a warning to boys 
who play about the storehouses, 
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STORY OF AN INJURED EYE, 

Nature exerts a wonderful energy to repair the 
damages of accident, and frequently succeeds 
where surgical skill would fail. The Norwich 
(Ct.) Advertiser relates the following: 


Twenty-nine years ago, while building the 
Tomlinson bridge in New Haven, Mr. Sylvester 
Havens, of No. 80 Wooster Street, in Hartford, 
was injured in the right eye by a small and 
sharp piece of steel, which flew from a steel 
roller as the result of a blow. It pained him for 
several days, but gradually the pain wore off, 
and Mr. H. for years felt no other inconvenience 
from it than this, that he would occasionally see 
objects doubled. The eye looked somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other eye, but not to any marked 
degree. Gradually, it began to lose the power of 
sight. This was many years after the accident. 
Finally, the eye lost all power of sight—became 
totally blind. Itdid not present such an appear- 
ance, however. In this way it continued four- 
teen years, causing, if we are correctly informed, 
no pain. About six weeks ago, Mr. H. was 
troubled by a boil which made its appearance on 
the inside of his right nostril. Its obstinately 
painful character led Mr. H. to puncture it with 
the small blade of a penknife, when out came, 
among some purulent matter, the identical piece 
of steel which had entered his eye twenty-nine 
years ago! The sore healed, but soon after- 
wards Mr. H. became conscious of a dimness in 
his remaining (left) eye, as if there were a wall 
over it. He consulted a New York oculist, Dr. 
Agnew, who found it to be the result of sympa- 
thetic action from the nerves of the other eye, 
and advised him to have the right eye (which had 
been for some years totally blind) removed from 
its socket. This, he told Mr. H., alone could 
save him from being totally blind. After re- 
turning, Mr. Havens decided to do this; and on 
Thursday last, Dr. Agnew performed the opera- 
tion, assisted by Dr. Taft, at Mr. H.’s house in this 
city. The patient was put under the influence of 
chloroform, and the eye extracted, for a glass one 
in due time to take its place. Mr. H. has since 
remained in adarkened room. Curiously enough, 
any ray of light that enters the apartment pains 
the empty socket of the departed eye. Evena 
picture with a gilt frame, hanging on the oppo- 
site wall, had to be turned face to the wall, the 
reflection of the gilt frame in the room being 
painfully perceptible. The sensitiveness, how- 
ever, is rapidly wearing off, if it be not already 
gone; and Mr. H. will soon, no doubt, be out of 


doors again. : 
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POLITE ELEPHANT. 

“One evening, whilst riding in the vicinity of 
Kandy, my horse evinced some excitement at a 
noise which approached us in the thick jungle, 
which consisted of a repetition of the ejaculation, 
urmph! urmph! in a hoarse and dissatisfied tone. 
A turn in the forest explained the mystery, by 
bringing me face to face with a tame elephant, 
unaccompanied by an attendant. 

He was laboring painfully to carry a beam of 
timber, which he balanced across his tusks; but 
the pathway being narrow, he was forced to bend 
his head to one side to permit the load to pass 
endwise; and the exertion and this inconven- 
ience combined led him to utter the dissatisfied 
= which disturbed the composure of my 
norse. 

On seeing us halt, the elephant raised his head, 
and reconnoitred us for a moment, and then 
flung down the timber, and voluntarily forecd 
himself backward among the brushwood, so as to 
leave a passage, of which he expected us to avail 
ourselves. 

My horse hesitated; the elephant observed it, 
and impatiently thrust himself still deeper into 
the jungle, repeating his cry of urmph! but ina 
voice evidently meant to encourage us to ad- 
vance. 

Still the horse trembled, and, anxious to ob- 
serve the instinct of the two sagacious animals, 
I laid the rein upon its neck, and forbore any 
interference; again the elephant, of its own ac- 
cord, wedged himself farther in amongst the 
trees, and manifested some impatience that we 
did not pass him. 

At length, the horse moved forward, and when 
we had fairly passed the elephant, I looked back, 
and saw the wise creature stoop and take up its 
unwieldy burden, trim and balance it on his 
tusks, and resume its route as before, hoarsely 
snorting its discontented remonstrance.—Every 
Boy’s Magazine. 


scala 
A NATURAL GASOMETER. 

It would be convenient for families in the 
country, if gas wells as productive as the fol- 
lowing could be found in many neighborhoods: 

A farmer living four and a half miles from 
Mattoon, [ll., while boring a well in his door 
yard, at the depth of twenty feet, liberated a flow 
of gas. A pipe was procured and inserted in 
the well, projecting above the ground several 
feet, and the gas was ignited. For weeks the 





flame produced from this pipe has been plainly 
visible from Matteon at night. This gas is de- 
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scribed as pure hydrogen, almost without smell, 
affording a bright light, and giving out intense 
heat. It appears to be much better adapted for 
heating and illuminating purposes than that 
which has been found in the region of Buffalo. 
The pipe placed in the well has a capacity of 14,- 
000 feet per day, and the pressure of the gas is 
said by the superintendent of the Mattoon Gas 
Works to be as great as in the mains in that 
city. The farmer who owns the well proposes 
to light and heat his house with the gas which 
has been so unexpectedly added to the products 
of his farm. 
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SAVED FROM MADNESS BY PINS. 

Solitary confinement in a dark dungeon often 
drives prisoners to idiocy or insanity. The fol- 
lowing singular story, told by the Court Journal, 
shows how a very trivial employment may save 
one from such a terrible fate: 


The Count K. was, some years ago, in his own 
country, suspected of being too much inclined 
to politics, and was, consequently, one night, 
without examination or further inquiry, torn 
from the bosom of his family by police officers, 
conveyed to a fortress ina distant part of the 
country, and thrown into a damp, dark dungeon. 
Days, weeks, months passed away, withouf his 
being brought to trial. The unhappy man saw 
himself robbed of every succor. In the stillness 
of death and the darkness of the grave-he felt 
not only his strength failing him, but also his 
mind wandering. 

An unspeakable anguish took hold upon him. 
He who feared not to appear before his judges, 
now trembled before himself. Conscious of his 
danger, he endeavored to find something to re- 
lieve himself from the double misery of idleness 
and loneliness, and thus preserve him from a 
terrible insanity. Four pins, which accidental- 
ly happened to be in his coat; had fortunately 
escaped the notice of his jailer. Those were to 
be the means of deliverance to his spirit. 

He threw the pins upon the earth,—which 
alone was the floor of his gloomy dungeon, and 
then employed himself in seeking for them in 
the darkness. 

When, after a tiresome search, he succeeded 
in finding them, he threw them down anew; and 
80, sous and again, did he renew his voluntary 





ask. 

All the day long, sitting, lying or kneeling, he 
groped about with his hand until he had found 
the pins which he had intentionally scattered. 
This fearful, yet beneficial recreation continued 
for six years. Then, at last,a great political 
event opened suddenly the doors of his prison. 
The count had just scattered his pins, but he 
would not leave his cell without taking with him 
the little instruments of his own preservation 
from despair and madness. 

He soon found them, for now the clear, bright 
light of day beamed in through the doorway of 
his dungeon. As the count related this sad 
story to the countess, she seized the pins with 
holy eagerness. Those crooked, yellow _brass 
pins, which, during six fearful years, had been 
scattered and gathered alternately, were become 
to her as precious relics; and now, set in a frame 
of brilliants worth four hundred pounds, as a 
treasure of much greater value, she wears them 
on her bosom. 
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A BOY’S POEM ‘ABOUT CHICAGO. 

Dr. Johnson, when only four years old, wrote 
an epitaph on a certain unfortunate duckling, 
the eleventh of a brood: 


“Here lies good Master Duck, 
That Samuel Johnson trod on. 

If it had lived, ’twould been good luck, 
For then we’d had an odd one.” 

This ambitious stripling lived to write one 
of the finest epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
and some of the most famous elegies of the Eng- 
lish language. Here is a boy who has written a 
poem about Chicago, in which there is a chance 
for improvement, as in the case of the great Eng- 
lishman’s first effort: 





Chicago, Oct. 9, 1871. 
DEAR MatTTHEW,—No one can imagine how 
large the fire is, and Iam not going to attempt 
to describe it. As the fire is raging, 1am com- 
posing the following verses: 


CHICAGO 
City of fire, wrapped in flame, 
It is useless to name 
The extent of a fire, which commenced in one small 


e, 
O, how men, women and children wish it would rain! 
It would keep many creatures from pain. 

People who once were vain 
Mey never be vain again. 
Eigh miles of buildings wrapped in light, 
So light that it does not seem like night. 
A river so red! Is it turned to blood? 

No; its bed still consists of mud. 
What do I hear? Boom! Boom! 
The blowing up of many a room. 

The fire can be stopped none too soon. 


I will finish these verses in my next letter. I 
hope all are well. Your affectionate friend, 
Witt1am W. N——n. 


Wuert Fouxp.—A clergyman having, on a 
Certain occasion, delivered himself of what is 
called a fine address, was met by one of his hear- 
ers the next day, when, in the course of conver- 
sation, allusion was made to it. The parish- 
ioner remarked that he had a book containin: 
every word of it, and had heard it before. To 
this the cl an boldly asserted that the ad- 
dress was written by himself the week previous 
to its delivery, and therefore the assertion could 
not be correct. The next day, he received a 
Splendid copy of Webster's Dictonary. 

















For the Companion. 


GRANDMA AND LITTLE MAGGIE. 
“Grandma, O, grandma, just look on the tree, 
There’s a beautiful bird with a white head—do see!” 
“That bird is a woodpecker, Maggie, my dear, 

Do you see its long bill?” “Yes, grandma, how 
queer!’ 

“It is sharp as a needle, to make holes in the bark 

He begins in the morning, and pecks till quite dark.” 

“Do peckerwoods eat at the bark all the day? 

I sheuld think they’d be tired, and leave off to play.” 


“They peck bugs for their living, then fly off and rest, 

Or sing pretty songs, or sit in their nest.” 

“T’m glad I’m no peckerwood, with bugs for my sup- 
per, 

I would rather have milk, or nice bread and butter; 

And when I am tired, little dolly and me 

Can lie in a crib, not be rocked in a tree.” 


God gave little Maggie a blanket and bed, 

And gave wings for a blanket for woodpecker’s Wad. 
In crib, and in nest, they’ll sleep soundly to-night, 
And rise in the morning all happy and bright. 


J. 
—__+o»—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
PINKIE. 


One day I put on my new pasteboard sun-bon- 
net and went over to see Grandma Clark and 
Job, her funny hired man, that wears his straw 
hat slanted up behind, and a great, long nose, 
and a few whiskers. 

Grandma was spinning. 

I sat and watched her, she looked so nice and 
funny. This is a picture of us. 











Iheard Job pounding out in the barn. [let 
grandma spin, and I went to see Job awhile. He 
was thrashing oats. He didn’t see me till I said, 
“Good-morning, Job; don’t pound those poor 
oats so hard.” 

Job says, “Turvy Topsy, do you want a white 
kitten with a pink nose, or a white kitten with 
a black tip to its tail?” 

I said I would take the pink nose. 

We went to see ’em on’the hay. The old 
mother, and the pink nose, and black tip, stuck 
up their ears, and opened their eyes to look at us. 

Job put the pink-nosed one into my bonnet, 
told me to take it home, and give it catnip tea if 
it cried for its mother. It never cried enough to 
pay for making the catnip. It was always jolly, 
and I named it Pinkie. 








I found it catching a chicken one day. I pulled 
one of its ears, and shut it in the preserve closet, 
but it didn’t do much good; it would catch 
chickens, though I took her out in the wood- 
shed, and lectured her every day, about. 

One day, I went to stay with grandma all 
night. I slept in her spare bedroom. It’s a 
scareful place, with the curtains all down. 

I dreamed I saw Pinkie. She looked sober out 





of her eyes atme. I went home and told Tom 


that I saw Pinkie in my dream in the spare bed- 
room. 
‘Did you?” said Tom. 
“Sober at me.” 


‘How did she look?” 














Tom took me out into the yard, to what looked 
like a new flower bed, and said, ‘“‘Pinkie is down 
deep in there, Topsy.” 

I whirled around fast, so Tom wouldn’t see 
two tears. 

“She catched chickens, Topsy.” 

“T know it. I lectured her.” 

“You can plant flowers there, Topsy.” 

So I did, some pinks. 

That flower bed was a sober place to go to, but 
I felt better when the pinks blossomed, and I told 
Tom, one day,— 

“Tom, it’s better to grow up into nice, pretty 
pinks, than to bea pink-nosed kitten that catches 
chickens.” 

Tom said, “Yes, Topsy Tennyson.” 

Torsy Turvy. 
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BE KIND. 


Little children, bright and fair, 
Blessed with every needful care, 
Always bear this thing in mind: 
God commands us to be kind; 
Kind not only to our friends, 
They on whom our care depends; 
Kind not only to the poor, 

They who poverty calepe: 

But in spite of form and feature, 
Kind to every — creature, 
Never pain or anguish bring, 
Even to the smallest thing ; 

For, remember that the fly, 

Just as much as you or I, 

Is the work of that great Hand 
‘That hath made the sea and land; 
Therefore, children, bear in mind, 
Ever, ever to “‘be kind.” 
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THE TEMPERANCE BIRD. 


Mary M. has a pet canary bird, which has 
Shown great intelligence, and has bten trained 
to many pretty ways. 

Every day, at meal times, Mary opens the 
cage-door, and Dick flies out, and lights upon 
her shoulder, where he stays until the meal is 
over. He has been taught that he must be quite 
still while Mr. M. asks a blessing on their food; 
so, unless he comes at once when the cage-door 
is opened, he waits in silence till the blessing is 
over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he 
expects a taste of every thing she eats, and when- 
ever she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful 
of tea or coffee, which he sips with relish. 

One day, Mary was ill, fecling no appetite, 
and growing often very faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when 
she tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. 
He laid his little head against her face, caress- 
ingly, peeped and coaxed till, just for fun, she 
determined to gratify him. But no sooner had 
Dick tasted the brandy than he flew into a vio- 
lent passion, shook his head, stamped his feet, 


j and beat his wings, scolding sharply all the time. 


Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
would neither come out, nor notice Mary again 
all day. 

O, that our boys, when spirit is offered them, 
would reject it indignantly, as did this little 


canary! 
—————_+o>——__——— 


A DOG THAT THOUGHT. 


One of the most unmistakable examples of 
dog-reason I can call to mind is that of a New- 
foundland dog sent across 4 stream to fetch a 
couple of hats, while his master an@giend had 
gone on some distance. ‘The dog went after 
them, and the gentlemen, sa@™Qim attempt to 
carry both hats, and fail, for the two were too 
much for him. Presently, he paused in his en- 
deavor, took a ®areful survey of the hats, dis- 
covered that one was larget than the other, put 
the small one in the larget, took the larger in 
his teeth by the brim, and swam away, the hap- 
ww cartier of the burden appointed him.— Young 
Reaper. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
By heaven created 
For man as a blessing. 
A post elevated 
‘orever possessing. 
I’m a study for doctors, 
A lesson in schools; 
Of great use to proctors, 
Who rail against fools. 


Through me men have risen 
To honor and glory; 
Attaining a name 
Never dying in story. 


And men through me have sunk 
Into misery’s den, 
Never to rise 
On earth again. 
I’m used by the sinner 
To curse and to swear; 
And I'm used by the righteous 
To offer up prayer, 
T often am found 
In active employ ; 
Causing much sorrow, 
And also much joy. 
I'm prized by the beggar, as well as the king, 
n fact, Tam a most wonderful thing; 
Found, it is true, in every man; 
So what is my name? Come, guess, if you can. 


HavutTRoyY. 


A PARTY OF SCHOOL GIRLS. 
Three-fourths of a star and five-sixths of an attic. 
Half of a flower. 

A vowel, three-fourths of a liquid and a conso- 
nant. 

Three-fourths of a month and two-fourths of a dial. 

Three-fifths of an insect and a yowel. 

A country and a consonant. 


4. 
Complete I am a sign 
Of sorrow or of pain, 
Behead me, and you'll find 
I'm not far from the brain; 
Curtail me and put on my head, 
Iam a useful shrub, ’tis said. 


5. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. . 
My /irst is in hurricane, but not in storm. 
My second is in cold, but not in warm. 
My third is in summer, but not in fall. 
My fourth is in bitter, but not in gall. 
My /ifth is in letters, but not in words. 
My sith is in animals, but not in birds. 
My seventh is in ten and also in eleven. 
My eighth is in death, but never in heaven. 
My whole is a town in New York State, 
Where I reside up to this date. 


6. 
BURIED CITIES. 
From England we went to Germany. 
How slow Ellen does walk! 
He opens the door with a bang or kick, 
Gold is at par, is it not, uncle? 
Use chloride of zinc for destroying insects. 
A 


K. G. 


R. HILL, 


LICE, 





Conundrums, 


‘When is an umbrella like a cook’s perquisites? 
When it’s dripping. 
When do miners resemble a rowing club? When 
they rest on their ores, 
hy is a moth fluttering round a candle like a 
man getting offa horse? Because they are both go- 
ing to a-light. 
hy are books your best friends? Because you 
can shut them up without offending them. 
How many peas ate there ina pint? Only one p, 


a A 
‘What is it you can take without hands? A hint. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
» a, Idea, Peat, Earl. 
. Abba, Baal, Balm, Alms, 

Good health is above all wealth. 


1 

2 

8. 

4, LeapFrog. 

6. First understand, then argue. 
6. 


Sable, Sandy, Henry, Pillar, North, Disappoint- 
t. 7. Maine, 
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FARMER SPEEDWELL’S 4{ASTY 
PUDDING. 


To illustrate the saying, “Too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” and the excellent rule to meddlers, 
“When you undertake to improve any thing, first 
be sure you know whether it needs improving,” we 
know of no more readable story than the following: 

Old John Speedwell was a well-to-do farmer, liv- 
ing in the western part of Vermont. 

His family consisted of his wife, Phabe, two sons, 
Amos and Jim, and twe daughters, Reliance and 
Prudence, (which names were very appropriate, as 
the elder daughter was a model of reliance, and the 
other was prudence personified. 

The elder daughter, Reliance, was engaged to be 
married to a neighboring farmer, a young man whose 
mother had just died. 

In those days there was no butcher to bring fresh 
meat every day, as at the present time; but people 
had to rely on their own resources for dinner; and, 
on the morning which opens our story, old Farmer 
Speedwell had proposed to have some hasty pudding 
and milk for dinner; and, as his word was law, it 
was agreed upon. 

After breakfast Farmer Speedwell and his sons 
went to their haying, Dame Speedwell to her work, 
and the girls busied themselves about their domestic 
duties. 

At the proper time Dame Speedwell made the pud- 
ding, taking care to salt it well, as she knew her 
husband liked a good deal of salt, hung it over a 
slow fire and went up stairs to put the winter cloth- 
ing in camphor. 

In a few moments Reliance came into the kitchen, 
when, seeing the pudding cooking, and knowing 
that her mother was apt to forget to salt it, she 
put ina handful of salt and stirred it well, so that 
her father would not have occasion to find fault. 

Soon after, Prudence passed through the kitchen, 
and, reasoning the“tame as Reliance had, she also 
added a handful of salt, and went about her work 
again. , 

Before long Amos entered to get a jug of molasses 
and water, and soon after Jim, each of whom put in 
a handful more of salt, as they had no more faith in 
the mother remembering it, than Reliance or Pru- 
dence had. 

Just before dinner time, Farmer Speedwell re- 
turned from work, and when he saw the pudding 
cooking, said, ‘That puddin’ smells all fired good, 
but I'll bet a sixpence wife’s forgot to salt it, as she 
always does. I used to depend on Reliance, till she 
got her head chock full of that young man o’ hern, 
but I can’t reckon on her thinkin’ on’t now, and 
as to Prudence, she is so cautious she would not dare 
to salt it any how; so I guess I’ll shlt it myself;” and 
suiting the action to the word, he put in a big hand- 
ful of salt, stirring it well in. 

Twelve o’clock came. They were all seated at the 
table, when Farmer Speedwell helped himself to a 
good share of the pudding, and took a mouthful; 
but no sooner had he done so, than he leaped up, ex- 
claiming,— 

“Who salted this ere puddin’?” Then recollect- 
ing that he had salted it himself, he left the room, 
saying, “I should think that thundering colt was 
trying to kick through the barn floor!” 

The next who tried it was Amos, who leaped up, 
also, and went to see what the colt was doing!” 

Then followed Reliance, Prudence, and Jim, who, 


Dame Speedwell in amazement, to realize the truth 
of the old adage, ‘The proof of the pydding is in the 
eating.” 





A SCHOONER ANCHORED TO A WHALE, 


Capt. John Evitt, of the fishing schooner Charles 
THY. rice, of Salem, Mass., reports the following 
strange story: 


The schooner was at anchor on Grand Bank, with 
about two hundred fathoms of hemp cable out, and 
about ready to start for home, having taken about 
fifteen thousand pounds halibut. The cook threw 
over a line to catch a fish for dinner, and havin 
caught one, threw the line over —_ and found it 
tended aft at a remarkable rate. Thinking it strange, 
he called from the cabin the captain, who came on 
deck, went forward, and found the vessel going 
ahead at about five knots speed, but could not ac- 
count for it. He ordered all hands calied, and they 
hove in the cable to within about thirty fathoms, 
when they discovered that their anchor had got 
hooked to a large whale, which they had before seen 
at some distance. The whale ran with the schooner 
some little time longer. The crew weather-bitted 
the cable, and inashort time the whale sounded, 
broke the anchor, and carried — him a good 
of it. The black skin is to seen on the ca- 
le, where it chafed on the whale. The ring and a 
mall piece of the anchor were all that was left at- 
tached to the cable; the flukes are gone and are —_ 
posed to have somehow become attached to the body 
of the whale. 
——__>___—_- 


DANGEROUS SPORT. 


Dangerous games have a kind of fascination for 
young people, but they sometimes have fatal results. 
“The following story carries with it a warning: e 


A sad accident occurred in the family of Mr. Dan- 
iel Beardsley, of the town of Andes, N. Y. During 
the absence of the parents, their three little boys, 
aged twelve, ten, and eight years, went into the 
wood-house, which was only separated from the 
kitchen, where older members of the family were at 
work, by a thin partition. They were soon engaged 
in the lively game of ‘tie up sheep,” which consists 
of two chasing one until he is caught, then taking 
him into the wood-house and tying him up by the 
neck previous to hobbling. The sheep tied up is 
supposed to become refractory, and jump and spring 
about and buck the boys when they come within 


reach. 
The oldest boy (Mark) was caught and tied up by 
a small, wet, leather string fastened to a stout ni 
As he sprang forwards to buck at his younger broth- 
ers the noose tightened around his neck, but would 
not slaeken; his terrible efforts to release himself 
were taken by his brothers as funny demonstrations 
—his agony was laughed at. He soon became quiet, 
leaned forward on the string, and was dead. 


ceennensel patient 
BEGINNING THE BIBLE, 


It is related of Dr. Kennicott, who spent thirty 
years in collating the Hebrew Scriptures, and re- 
signed a valuable living because his studies prevent- | 
ed his residing on it, that his wife was accustomed 
to assist him in his preparation of his Polyglot Bible 
by reading to him, as they drove out for an airing, 
the portions to which his immediate attention was 


called. 
When preparing for a drive, the day after the 
great work was completed, she asked him what book 


she should now take. 

“©,” exclatmed he, ‘‘leé us begin the Bible.” 

No wonder that he was a happy, well balanced 
Christian man, as ready to die calmly in Christ, as 
he had been to live afid labor for Him. His appetite 
for the Word of God increased with its gratification. 
Instead of fretting at some trifling defects in the 
translation, his es and consecrated spirit 
found full satisfaction in a lifetime perusal of its sa- 
cred pages. * 





RUBBER OVERSHOES. 


The history of the introduction of India rubber 
overshoes, as told by the Scientific American, is a 
curious story. Before 1821, the rubber had been im- 
ported only in the form of curiosities, such as croco- 
diles, turtles and other objects. A sea captain at that 
time brought, among other devices, some rubber 
wrought in the shape of small shoes, and gave them 
as a present to an intelligent boy. They were closed 
over the top, and our hero cut them open to find only 
some clay within in the form of lasts. His next de- 
sire was to put them on his feet, but as they would 
not stretch enough, he u boiling water to soften 
them, and then succeeded in his purpose. To color 
them he used ink, which soon washed off, but finally 
hit upon the plan of smoking them up in the chim- 
— He then haa cc::pleted the first pair of India 
rubber shoes ever used in this country, and his suc- 
cess was the beginning of a business which now has 
immense proportions, 


——_»—__—_ 
THANKSGIVING INCIDENT. 


A worthy matron, recently deceased, left her lit- 
tle fortune to be divided between her two sons. The 
amount was some $30,000. Though the world had 
used neither of them in an unkindly manner, still 
one had made a larger accumulation of wealth than 
the other. On Thanksgiving day the deeds and 
checks for the whole ape gn! were conveyed to 
the brother whose duties had led him in paths where 
wealth is not rapidly gleaned. It wasa pleasant sur- 
prise to the recipient, but the donor must experience 
the pleasant satisfaction of knowing that his gener- 
ous deed is written down in that golden treasury 
where men inscribe deeds like this. e have only to 
add that the donor is an active and influential mem- 
pal of the present Board of Aldermen of Boston.— 

lournal. 





@—_——_ 


FRENCH SERVANTS, 


Madame Thiers recently confounded a young Amer- 
ican Tady iy — what kind of servants Amer- 
ica had. The lady hardly knew what answer to 
make, when Madame Thiers continued, with great 
vivacity: “Hereall of themarerogues. I amob! ged 
mysqpto lock up every thing r meals; if I did 
ngh at, liquor, dessert, every thing, would disap- 
pear. At Tuilleries it was found monetary to 
sew up t kets Of the servants to prevent their 
ont. ad the pockets-not been sewed up, guests 
would have gotten nothing on ball nights. 


fore 
this measure was adopted, ghampagne, pies, chick- 
- even pieces of plate, ppeared in their pock- 
ets.” 


—_——> 


“TataplI got a grandma what lets me help her,” 
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